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@ About Windstorm Insurance 
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g Ad-Man Davison Looks at Insurance 


A Famous Sales Expert Sees New Fields of Golden 
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Opportunity. 


q Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The First Installment of Floyd E. DeGroat’s Impor- 
tant Study of the Extensive Life Insurance Activities 
of the Mutual Savings Banks in Massachusetts. 


@ Current Casualty Rating Problems 


Harold R. Cronin, President of the Concord Casualty 
and Surety Company, Writes a Vigorous Attack on 
What He Considers to Be Grave Errors Now Made 
in Promulgating and Fixing Casualty Rates. 
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This Week: 


@ Feature articles by Floyd E. De Groat, 
E. B. (Ad-Man) Davison and Harold R. 
Cronin. 


* * ~ 


@ For the fire and casualty salesman—A 
monthly calendar, a symposium on wind- 
storm insurance. 


* F * 


@ The Sears, Roebuck plan for mail order 
insurance; early reports of the Nationai 
Association’s Mid-Year meeting; new 
Travelers family policy. 


Next Week: 


@ The “Clean Up Fund” is not a pleasant 
subject of conversation but it is necessary. 
When a man dies there is always an in- 
cidental expense. Ask him who is going 
to pay it. Himself or his widow? Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus will give you a sales talk 
on this coverage in our next issue. 


* * 


@ Read the Calendar for April. It is 
planned to remind you of some things 
which might be put off until tomorrow. 
Also you might be able to use some of the 
advertising suggestions on the “Clean Up 


Fund.” 


@ A report of the discussion forum at the 
mid-year meeting of the Na‘ional Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 





The Ides of March 


N the month of March, insurance production has for 

years been at its peak. Drear days of winter bluster- 
ingly give way and man in common with all nature as- 
sumes an aspect of regeneration. The world is imbued 
with the anticipation of brighter things at hand. Action 
is in the air and sluggishness is abnormal. Men feel that 
they must participate in nature’s activity. Fears of the 
future are replaced by an assurance that what is to be 
depends upon a will to do. Animated optimism inspires 
all to corageous endeavor. Work is more of a pleasure 
and its planning more of a sport. That this spirit accom- 
plishes is substantiated by the results in past years. 


March gave to life insurance its banner month. Almost 
nine hundred million dollars of new life insurance was 
paid for in March of 1930. Life underwriters cannot 
deny that a brighter outlook confronts our people than 
was the case a year ago. There is the same necessity 
for protection and wise investment. There is the senti- 
ment of love to actuate fathers and mothers, and sons 
and brothers. There is withal money reserves which 
can be put to no better use than life insurance. If new 
production is at a standstill it is chargeable to a lack of 
confidence and a lack of cooperating will to do on the 
part of life insurance agents. Records in the last few 
months of life insurance as a whole, show decreases from 
previous years but individual records prove that where 
well-planned work and confidence was present, success 
has been achieved. 


In the fire and casualty business, March is a pivotal 
month in the year. Contracts are let, building opera- 
tions are initiated, stocks are replenished and there is 
not a seasonal line which cannot be written in volume 
during the month. Production will respond to intelligent 
canvassing. Individuals who refuse to take advantage 
of their possibilities will be responsible if March does 
not bring to insurance, by its record, a new era of prog- 
ress. ase Ve Ge 
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With the Editors 


IN an editorial appearing in THE 
Spectator of March 5 we criti- 
cised advertising of a controver- 
sial nature, put out by a cer- 
tain insurance company. In describing the com- 
pany which published this advertisement, without 
mentioning its name, we seem to have left room for 
misunderstanding as to the company in question, ac- 
cording to some of our readers. The organization 
being described as “over half a century old” has led 
some of our subscribers to believe that the Camden 
Fire Insurance Association of Camden, N. J., was 
indicated. Such was not the case. The Camden 
Fire’s type of advertising is modern in every way. 
The trend of its messages is educational, highly 
ethical and most assuredly non-controversial. In 
fact, the Camden’s advertising is institutional and 
beneficial to the insurance business as a whole. The 
advertising which inspired the editorial referred to 
was that of the Buffalo Insurance Company of Buf- 
falo. This company inserted in several insurance 
journals an advertisement which was neither edu- 
cational nor institutional in character and likely to 
make controversy between competing companies. In 
the article referred to the intent was merely to point 
out the undesirability of controversial advertising 
between insurance companies pursuing one plan of 
operation and companies following another. To in- 
dicate that the insurance world would condemn such 
style of advertising, the danger of arousing bad feel- 
ings in the business was thus pointed out, without 
any intention of naming the company making the 
mistake. In other words, the principle of non-ethical 
advertising was what we had in mind rather than 
animadverting on the company. 


+ a 


LIFE insurance companies and 
agents congratulated themselves 
on January 1 that the year 1930 
was no worse than it was. Pro- 
duction was only slightly below 1929, and they felt 
in view of the prevailing depression that they had 
done a good job. Economically speaking, most in- 
formed persons place insurance in the category of 
necessities. Coca-Cola is neither necessity, commod- 
ity nor luxury. It is just something people spend 
money for, and with the stoppage in the money cur- 
rent last year, one would naturally suppose that 
Coca-Cola’s sales fell off. They did not. The com- 
pany’s earnings increased $757,000 to a new high 
level of $13,515,000. The Coca-Cola Company at- 
tributes the increase to increased advertising. If life 
insurance companies had increased their own adver- 
tising, one wonders if 1930 would not have been the 
best year in the history of life insurance. 


Editorial 


Not the 
Camden Fire 


Think This 
Over 


INSURANCE agents and also 
insurance companies will watch 
with interest the development 
of the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany which has been organized by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. of Chicago. The company is to begin 
with a small capital, $300,000, and a surplus of $350,- 
000. It is to be chartered for casualty lines. 

Reports have it that the company will write all 
forms of casualty insurance at 20 per cent below 
manual rates and some predict that this is but the 
beginning of a tremendous mail order type of in- 
surance that eventually will embrace all forms of 
insurance. What effect such a movement may have 
upon the American Agency System we do not ven- 
ture to predict, but we cannot forget that the sys- 
tem, to which insurance is so tremendously indebted, 
has many imes been threatened with extinction be- 
cause of some new type of underwriting. It still 
seems to be going strong. 


7 ¥ - 


MOST of us at one time or 
another must have come into 
contact with a doctor, a col- 
lege professor, a lawyer and a 
bootblack. How astonished we might reasonably be 
if any one of these gentlemen should suddenly an- 
nounce that he wished to take an order for our next 
winter’s coal, that he would like to inspect the elec- 
tric wiring of our house, that he felt certain we would 
be pleased to buy some of the steel office equipment 
produced by the great company he represented or 
that, if we wished our talented daughter to become 
a grand opera singer, we must not forget to employ 
him as the best voice trainer obtainable. 

We might be inclined to say, “Yes, but we thought 
you were a lawyer or a doctor or a professor or a 
bootblack. Why should you be the expert to sell us 
coal, check up on our wiring, provide our office equip- 
ment or train beautiful Angelina’s voice so that she 
may step in when Rosa Ponselle gives up singing?” 
And the answer, “I do those things as a side line” 
would hardly convince us. 

Of course, it sounds ridiculous, but no less ridicu- 
lous is the fact that a survey recently made in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, by a committee appointed by the 
local Life Underwriters’ Association disclosed that 
700 persons in that city hold life agency insurance 
licenses and that 15 per cent of them are working 
full time at other professions. That list included the 
names of doctors, lawyers, university professors and 
bootblacks. 

The Lincoln association in calling attention to 
such a condition may bring nearer the elimination of 
a condition that should not be tolerated. 


Still Going 
Strong 


Absurd and 
Ridiculous 
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ASUELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





WO weeks ago I wrote a piece 

about a syndicated cartoon which 
showed life insurance in anything but 
a favorable light. As a matter of fact, 
this particular cartoon exposed a bit 
of dirty linen right off the life clothes 
line, being based on “twisting.” It 
was a harmful thing, nevertheless, and 
obviously unfair to a great majority 
of ethical agents. When I saw this 
feature I felt very strongly that it 
ought to be possible, someway, to offer 
resistance to this and other forms of 
unfavorable publicity. 


* *x * 


PPARENTLY a great many others 

feel the same way about it, be- 
cause since that time a number of 
letters have been received from life 
agents and officers, all of whom resent 
the perpetuation of the traditional life 
insurance agent joke, a brand of humor 
which often takes a really vicious form 
in the hands of national publications. 
The problem is, of course, what can 
be done about it? There is nothing I 
can think of right now that I should 
like better than having a widespread 
expression of opinion from readers. 

* ~ * 


N this connection it must be borne 
I in mind that many of the situations, 
adapted and exaggerated by the car- 
toonist, are drawn from life. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer to see fewer 
glass houses in our neighborhood be- 
fore casting the first stone. That, 
doubtless, is begging the question, but 
it was thrown into my own face in a 
discussion of this matter. The gentle- 
man who suggested it felt that, for 
one thing, the trick approach has been 
overdone. A certain amount of in- 
genuity and salesmanship is necessary, 
but the idea is too often carried to 


extremes. 
* * * 


E cited an example from his own 

experience, taking a book agent 
for the illustration. A young lady, 
bordering between beautiful and cute, 
gained admittance by cleverly convinc- 
ing the secretary that she must be a 
personal friend of the boss. She 
breezed into the private room and be- 
fore the gentleman could be seated, 
advanced to within a bare half inch 
of his person. Then with her very 
prettiest smile she cooed, “How would 
you like to have me nurse you?” He 
came out of a dizzy tail-spin to dis- 
cover that she was selling books so 
that she could win a prize and so take 
a nursing course. 
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UST as I have put to bed, as the 

printers phrase it, my column of 
lament because Mr. Bird, when writ- 
ing me last week from Madrid, said 
nothing about insurance in Spain, 
along comes the February 27 copy of 
the Review, published in London, which 
is almost entirely devoted to the sub- 
ject of insurance in Spain. 


e ¢ 


HIS might almost seem like a di- 

rect answer to prayer. The sad 
side of the picture is that any plans 
I may have had of convincing the 
Editor-in-Chief that I should correct 
my deplorable ignorance on the sub- 
ject by making a journey to Spain, 
he will crushingly say, “Read the 
Review.” In fact, he personally handed 
the copy to me, and so there is no use 
pretending I never have seen it and 
that the copy must have been lost. 


* * * 


O, with happiness and sadness go- 
S ing hand in hand, I am devoting 
myself to the twelve or more 13 x 9 
inch pages that deal with insurance 
in general and a number of companies 
in particular in the land of the Cid. 
It is pleasant to note that ‘“notwith- 
standing unsettled economic conditions 
and lack of stabilization of the cur- 
rency, the main body of Spanish in- 
surers appear to be well in control of 
their business and to be able to return 
what are occasionally even enviously 
large underwriting profits considering 
what conditions generally were like in 
Europe in 1929.” Perhaps the phrase, 
“fundamentally sound,’ was coined in 
our own country, but an echo seems 
to be coming back across the Atlantic. 


ND I should like to mention a few 

more Spanish insurance companies 
by name, but I dare not. My envious 
columnistic colleagues accuse me of 
doing it simply to fill up space. I also 
fear the linotype demons do not like 
it, and I doubt if it endears me to the 
copy reading experts. Instead, I shall 
blushingly admit that I or a linotype 
man made a grievous mistake in this 
column a week ago. A charming young 
woman on THE SPECTATOR staff, who 
seems also to be linguistic, informed 
me that in referring to a Dutch in- 
surance company I wrote ‘“Maals- 
chappji” instead of “Maatschappji.” 
She was correct, but how delighted I 
was that she did not also notice that 
the ending should have been “ij” in- 
stead of “ji.” 


OMEHOW or other, I can’t grow 

feverish over the Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. foray into the insurance business. 
Our Chicago reporter, in his story on 
another page, describes it as “start- 
ling” and since he is an accurate re- 
porter, and sends his dispatch from 
the front line trenches, his picture is 
probably painted in true colors. Per- 
haps, as I sit here at my desk in New 
York like a dollar-a-year man, pooh- 
poohing the fear that the enemy is ap- 
proaching the city’s gates, a long range 
gun may pump a few shells into our 
midst and shake me out of my com- 


placency. 
* * a 


T the present writing, however, I 
4. feel that if a mail order system of 
selling insurance, such as the Allstate 
Insurance Company proposes, can 
knock the props from under the Amer- 
ican Agency System, then those props 
aren’t as deeply imbedded in our 
social and economic structure as we 
have been led to think. I’m on the 
side of the American Agency System, 
of course, but it appears to me that 
the best the Sears-Roebuck outfit can 
do is offer our team an early season 
workout and we boys in the bleachers 
are not disposed to break into hoarse 
cheering. Indeed, if our team is 
trounced, we’ll be inclined to say “If 
they can’t beat those guys, they deserve 
to be licked.” 


* * * 


AVING thus discussed the situation 

in terms of war and football, what 
problems, fancy writing aside, do 
Sears-Roebuck Co. pose insurancewise? 
They will attempt to interest a large 
part of the insuring public to buy in- 
surance protection from them direct, 
and by mail. I don’t think they can 
do it successfully enough to make seri- 
ous inroads on any of the established 
companies or the agents who represent 
them. The service rendered by agents 
with years of training and experience 
behind them is too valuable an asset to 
the insured to be lightly chucked aside. 


* * * 


S long as the local agent is on the 
job; as long as he can say “Good 
Morning, Jim,” rather than write, 
“Dear Sir,” he has the drop on Sears, 
Roebuck. What is more, Sears, Roe- 
buck may serve to kill off other forms 
of competition that are equally objec- 
tionable to the local agents. And finally, 
if the local agents are smart enough, 
they ought to be able to pick up some 
new business on the rebound. 





Some Things to Remember About 
Windstorm Insurance 


By A STAFF WRITER OF THE SPECTATOR 


VEN the weather man cannot 
predict windstorms with any ac- 
curacy. They are liable to ma- 
terialize suddenly in any part of the 
country and at any time of the year. 

There is really no adequate protec- 
tion against windstorms except the 
financial protection offered by a wind- 
storm insurance policy. No form of 
building construction can be said to be 
windstorm-proof. 

Agents will find it to their advantage 
to refer to the coverage as “windstorm 
insurance” rather than “tornado in- 
surance.” To the average man a tor- 
nado seems a remote contingency, al- 
though there are hardly grounds for 
holding such a belief. The word 
“windstorm,” however, brings to mind 
a common occurrence with which we 
are all familiar. Everyone is aware 
of the damage even a comparatively 
mild gale can do. 

March and April are the best 
months for selling windstorm insur- 
ance although it is by no means a 
purely seasonal line. It can best be 
sold, of course, at a time when evi- 
dences of the storm’s ravages are close 
at hand. Newspaper advertising and 
sales letter campaigns are most effec- 
tive at such a time and the copy should 
prominently set forth the “horrible 
examples.” 

Nevertheless, the time to make a de- 
termined effort to sell windstorm in- 
surance is at the moment an assured 
buys a straight fire insurance policy. 
An agent should never complete a sale 
of a fire insurance policy on a piece of 
property without bringing up the sub- 
ject of windstorm insurance. That is 
not a tip or a sales formula; it’s a 
duty. You don’t sell insurance, really, 
you sell protection. If you haven't 
covered a client with windstorm insur- 
ance when he is exposed to the hazard, 
you’ve done him a downright harm, 
and of course you haven’t done your- 
self any good, either. 

Fifty per cent coinsurance is man- 
datory with windstorm insurance but 
agents make a mistake in accepting 
that as the general practice. Credits 
are allowed for higher coinsurance and 
there is no reason why agents shouldn’t 
induce their clients to insure up to 80 
per cent or more of the value. 


Educational 


A good steam roller tactic is to quote 
a combined fire and windstorm rate to 
the prospect right at the start. It 
leads him into taking the added pro- 
tection for granted. You can chuck 
in the hail rate for good measure if 
you want to. 

Windstorm insurance is cheap. The 
rates are as low as eight cents a hun- 
dred in some localities. 

You never can tell 


about wind- 


storms. In 1926 they damaged prop- 
erty in this country to an extent of 
slightly less than four and one half 
million dollars. The following year 
the loss was almost ten times greater. 

It’s a great hobby with insurance 
advertising managers to get out classy 
windstorm circulars. It gives them an 
opportunity to spread _ themselves. 
Remember this and get in touch with 


(Concluded on page 33) 











able. Just call— 


Phone Number 








You Never Can Tell! 


Starting many years ago with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and ending today 
with our modern laboratories, elec- 
tricity has become our servant. 


But Not the Wind 


No man knows its source. No man 
is able to forecast its velocity, and 
no man can tell you where it will 
end. Ifa sudden storm should hap- 
pen to ‘take the roof off your 
house" there is an indemnity avail- 


NAME 


Street Address 














A suggestion for advertising copy. 
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Sales 
Letters 


F you have a 
letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


ITH the present day trend 
y y toward general property pro- 


tection rather than the placing 
of specific lines, it is not beyond the 
bounds of imagination that the day 
will come when windstorm insurance 
as a single coverage wi!l no longer be 
offered. 

More than one agent has been placed 
in a mighty embarrassing position 
when a wind and hailstorm messed up 
a client’s premises, subsequent develop- 
ments turning the client to another 
agency. And more than one company 
has been forced to decide whether to 
disregard both the spirit and letter of 
its windstorm contracts in order to 
salvage other good business for an 
agent. 

As in the removal of any recurring 
difficulty, the best point of correction 
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is at the source—before the damage 
is done. Under existing conditions the 
corrective measure lies in local agents’ 
hands. They should sell windstorm- 
hail protection, and if that is not pos- 
sible and windstorm only is purchased, 
make it perfectly clear what its limita- 
tions are. 

Unless that is done, an agent is just 
neither to his client nor his company, 
and is chancing friction with the for- 
mer that may rob him of other de- 
sirable business. From whatever angle 
the problem is viewed, it simmers down 
to good judgment and salesmanship 
by the man upon whom the property 


This Week: 







Windstorm 


Insurance 



















owner relies for his insurance counsel. 

Any fire insurance company can and 
undoubtedly will furnish an agent with 
specific cases in which has arisen pre- 
cisely the situation outlined. 

These will be helpful in making con- 
tact with prospects. Local evidence 
naturally has greatest interest to your 
prospects—if the situation discussed 
here arises in your community, use 
that as evidence. Also use it as the 
basis for a general letter to your pros- 
pect list and, in addition, a special 
letter to “windstorm only” assureds 
calling their attention to the inade- 
quacy of their protection. 


Educational 











An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








] “April showers 
bring May flowers” 

and April prospect- 
ing, likewise, will bring 
sizable additions to 
your May commissions. 
Your prospect file is the 
life blood of your busi- 
ness. Observe the 
newspapers, old policy- 
newspapers for addi- 
tions to it. 


Did you keep the 

competitive charts 

suggested in last 
month’s calendar? Keep 
posted in a prominent 
place in your office a 
day-by-day record of 
your April business 
in comparison with 
March, 1931, and April, 
1930. 


Prepare your news- 

paper advertising 

copy today. If you 
have decided to feature 
windstorm insurance, 
read over the article in 
this issue for sugges- 
tions. It is desirable to 
tie your copy up with 
some actual occurrence 
in your locality. 





The first half-day 

in the month offers 

a good opportunity 
to clear up your corre- 
spondence, check up re- 
newals and attend to 
any routine that would 
otherwise chain you to 
your desk on an ideal 
working day when you 
should be out making 
all the calls possible. 








How many of your 

fire insurance poli- 

cyholders lack wind- 
storm insurance protec- 
tion? Do you realize 
that some agents hard- 
ly ever write a fire pol- 
icy without selling the 
insured windstorm in- 
surance at the same 
time? Get your share 
of this business. 





It is important that 

the public should 

be acquainted with 
your equipment to write 
all kinds of insurance. 
It would take a few 
hours of your time to- 
day to advise the most 
likely prospects that 
you can provide them 
with live stock insur- 
ance. 











You advertise ser- 
93 vice but do you give 

it? In each task 
that confronts you to- 
day see if it isn’t pos- 
sible to give your client 
an actual demonstra- 
tion of service. There 
is always something 
that you can do for him 
that is not required. 





THE SPECTATOR ar- 

rives today. Ex- 

amine it with an 
eye to choosing one 
sales suggestion and 
subject it to a test. Go 
out onto the street and 
attempt a sale on an 
idea set forth in THE 
SPECTATOR. Write and 
tell us how you make 
out. 


1 This is the 
building season. 
Keep a close 
watch on all the con- 
tracts that are let and 
solicit for contract 
bonds, fire insurance 
and all side lines that 
are applicable. Be the 
first insurance man on 
the scene. 


Are you grumb- 
] ling about col- 

lections or are 
you really trying to do 
something to improve 
them? The best way 
to get money due you 
is to go after it your- 
self. The next best 
thing is a good letter. 
THE SPECTATOR will be 
glad to help you. 














] You’re at the 
half-way mark 
of the month. 
Take a good look at 
your comparative 
charts. You should be 
showing an improve- 
ment over March and 
at least holding your 
ground with April, 
1930. 





Have you ever 
1 sold a_ golfers’ 

liability policy? 
Choose four of the most 
prominent and persist- 
ent devotees of the an- 
cient game out at the 
Country Club and 
sound them out on the 
proposition. 





If your morn- 
1 ing’s mail re- 

veals that you 
have lost a piece of 
business try to find out 
the reason. If a com- 
peting agent has. out- 
serviced you it’s a 
pretty serious thing. 
If your client has 
fallen for a _ cut-rate 
bid, educate him. 











Educational 
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Calendar for April 
Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 





1 By the way, 
when you wrote 

a contract bond 

on that new business 
block that is going up, 
you covered it for 
Builders’ Risk, didn’t 
you? And are you go- 
ing to sell the owner a 
public liability policy? 


If you’re push- 
1 ing windstorm 

insurance _ this 
month, no policy, pre- 
mium receipt, or com- 
munication of any kind 
to a client should go 
out of your office unac- 
companied by a letter, 
card or sticker calling 
attention to the need 
for windstorm cover. 





1 Is your office 
& machinery an 

encumbrance or 
a help? Give a thought 
to perfecting your or- 
ganization. If neces- 
sary, call in a special- 
ist in that field to help 
you put it on an effi- 
cient, smooth running 
basis. 











2 Starting today ' 


you should put 

every last ounce 
of effort into your 
campaign to put this 
month’s business ahead 
of last month and 
April, 1930. Walk out 
of your office at 9.25 
this morning and don’t 
come back until 5 p. m. 


2? It is an illogical 
situation for an 
agent to have 
in his office the fire in- 
surance on a house, but 
not the fire insurance 
covering the owner’s 
furnishings. See that 
your oldest customers 
are not undersold. 


In _ selling in- 
2? surance. on 

house furnish- 
ings and other per- 
sonal property you will 
find that there is a 
strong tendency on the 
part of the prospect to 
underestimate the value 
of his belongings. Take 
it in your own hands 
to make the appraisal. 


There should 
23 not be, in your 

files, the name 
of a single prospect 
whom you have called 
on, but to whom you 
have not written a 
sales letter, nor should 
there be one to whom 
you have written but 
never visited in person. 





We think it’s 
? worth while to 

reiterate our 
advice to you to watch 
for new construction. 
Many successful agents 
think it is the most 
important method of 
prospecting and all 
successful agents think 
that prospecting is 
most important of all. 


5 Have you fol- 
2 lowed up every 

* person to whom 
you sent the windstorm 


letter in this issue with 
a personal call? 





2 Are you sitting 
7 around waiting 

for a break or 
are you preparing 
yourself to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity 
when it breaks? You’ll 
never waste time edu- 
cating yourself insur- 
ancewise. 








Here’s a hunch: 
? Walk into the 

office of the 
largest property holder 
in town and ask him if 
he’s getting 100 per 
cent insurance service. 
Even if he’s your own 
client! 





y The time may 
not be _ quite 
ripe for a sec- 

ond call on a prospect 
but it wouldn’t do any 
harm to ring him up 
on the telephone just 
to keep your name 
uppermost in his mind. 








3 Are you begin- 
() ning to think of 

your vacation 
already? So are a lot 
of other folks. Don’t 
neglect to nail the early 
vacationists for tour- 
ist’s floater insurance. 
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Across the Blue Horizon of the 


Underwriter’s Opportunity 


New Fields of Golden Profit Waiting for 
the Reapers But New Ideas Must Be Brought 


To Bear in Promoting the Sale of Protection 


By E. B. (“ApD-MAN”’) Davison 


HAT have the hard times 
done to life insurance?” you ask. 


Pardon me, what you should ask is, 
what have they done for it? “Great 
things!” comes the answer in one deci- 
sive chorus from those thousands of 
intelligent men in the insurance field 
who see a light! 

But perhaps I had better use the 
more dignified yet significant declara- 
tion of a prominent insurance execu- 
tive. Here it is— 

“The economic depression, despite all 
of its bad effects, has been kind to In- 
surance, for which it has built an in- 
vulnerable new stronghold of Confi- 
dence upon the rock of Public Opinion.” 


There can be no doubt that, because 
so many forms of investment have 
failed men in these trying times, it is 
now easier than ever to prove to them 


i) (Sn) 


Mr. Davison will 
be glad to analyze 
your needs and is 
equipped to solve the 
most difficult sales 
Jetter fwriting prob- 


Jems. 
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that imusurance is the investment that 
never fails. 

So across the blue horizon of the 
underwriter’s opportunity there ap- 
pear new fields of golden profit waiting 
for the reapers! The insurance man 
who fails to grasp this situation but 
continues to see the picture of gloom, 
is blind to the effect of the business 
drought upon the minds of the people 
everywhere who are real insurance 
prospects. 


New Ideas Needed 


Not alone do alert underwriters ap- 
preciate the truth as expressed above 
by the insurance executive, but they 
further realize that in this broadened 
new field that lies before them, new 
brought to bear in 


ideas must be 


EB. B. (Ad-Man) Davison 





ae B. Davison, popularly 
known as “Ad-Man”’ Davi- 
son, is one of the most 
successful and highly paid | 
letter writing authorities | 
in the country. His book, 
“The Master Letter 
Writer,” published by 
Harper & Brothers, has re- 














| ceived unstinted praise. | 
ig / 


promoting the sale of protection—new 
ideas to meet new conditions. 

And that plenty of men in the fra- 
ternity are thinking along these same 
lines is evidenced in a small way per- 
haps by a characteristic letter received 
from an insurance man only a few days 
ago. 
“Last night at the club, Friend Davi- 
son, I had an argument with an asso- 
ciate of mine who is also in the insur- 
ance game. We got all het up about 
the broader vistas in the sale of life 
insurance as created by present con- 
ditions, and we also discussed another 
thing—the vulnerable selling points of 
insurance. Well, we finally began 
agreeing with each other on many 
points, and the upshot of it all was we 
decided that life insurance was on the 
new high road to mountainous achieve- 
ments in selling, and also that there 
were just eleven vulnerable points that 
lure Mr. Prospect to drive the old 
signature across the dotted line. All 
insurance men know these eleven vul- 
nerable points, but I am sending them 
on to you just the same, because I be- 
lieve you can work them into an article 
that will be very helpful to all of us. 
Most of the underwriters I know be- 
lieve that life insurance has stepped 
ahead in seven league boots since the 
business depression, and that fabulous 
new records will be written in its his- 
tory. For that reason I believe many 
of the boys will appreciate a discussion 
of the respective merits of those eleven 
angles of appeal in their relation to life 
insurance sales letters.” 


Eleven Fundamentals 


Well, the eleven well-known funda- 
mental selling points upon which my 
friend says all life insurance is sold 
today are listed by him as follows: 


To invest and thus acquire a most de- 
sirable piece of property, viz., life 
insurance. 

To create an estate through a definite 
savings plan. 

To provide a sure income for old age. 

To provide income for dependents. 

To protect business investments. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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This 1s the first of a 
series of three articles 
based on Savings Bank 
Life Insurance as it 
operates under the 


Massachusetts plan. 
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A comparative analy- 
sis in which the author 
shows the superiority 
of Mutual Life In- 
surance as an economic 
factor in the commu- 


nity. 
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the investors of this coun- 
try have no doubt received a 
more intensive lesson in econom- 
ics and finance than has been 
their fortune, for good or ill, 
since the days following the 
Civil War. Experience, while 
perhaps not the most affection- 
ately regarded among _ the 
world’s greatest teachers, is still 
the most effective. The recent 
overturn in various of those 


Prine the year that has passed 



















dominant motive actuating the 
responsible managers of both 
these institutions. It is precise- 
ly at the point of mutuality that 
our strictly mutual life insur- 
ance companies are in closest 
semblance to our mutual sav- 
ings banks. It will be seen that 
for purposes of this analysis it 
is necessary to confine our ex- 
aminations entirely to those life 
insurance companies which are 
without capital stock, and to 





things, presumably so secure as 
to gain the title “Securities,” 
has been a great object lesson. 
To just how high a degree those 
who have money to invest, or to 
save, have been really in- 
structed and benefited, only the 
future can disclose. 

Two very great institutions, 
both American in character and 
development, have been brought 
into public view rather more 
prominently than ever before. 
The great life insurance com- 
panies of America, and its 
splendid savings banks, have 
stood the severest of tests 
during the panic period, and 
have again demonstrated that 
they are in actual fact the fi- 
nancial bulwarks of the Nation. 
Is it not well at the present 
moment to examine further into 
the nature of these two insti- 
tutions, ascertaining in what re- 
spects they are similar; in what 
important fundamentals they are un- 
like; and determining whether or not, 
for the advantage of the community, 
they should assume one another’s func- 
tions, or preserve their individuality 
and integrity in harmony with the basic 
principles which set them up as sep- 
arate instrumentalities of savings or 
investment, of security and thrift? 
Does Massachusetts’ twenty-one years’ 
experience with savings bank life in- 
surance furnish a guide which other 
States should follow? 

Life insurance in America, of the 
full legal reserve mutual type, is older 
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Mutual 


Savings Banks 
and 


Mutual Life 


Insurance 


By Fioyp E. DE Groat 


General Agent, The Mutual Benefit Life 


than the Nation itself. It began with 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, in 
1759, and antedates any existing com- 
pany. Mutual savings institutions, very 
much of the present day sort, had their 
beginnings in the mind and in the 
workings of Benjamin Franklin. Gen- 
uine Scotch thrift was in the purposes 
of those who founded the former, and 
the excellent theories and practices of 
Poor Richard entered into the early 
construction of the latter. The mutual 
principle, namely, that the good of the 
whole number shall be applied to the 
affairs of each one, came to be the 


consider only savings banks 
which are mutual in character 
as well as in fact, for the rea- 
son that most savings banks are 
mutual, and so far as capital 
stock is concerned those of 
Massachusetts wholly so. 

From the earliest times, the 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has been one of the fore- 
most of our States in fostering 
the savings institutions and the 
history of such compares favor- 
ably, except in the matter of 
size, with those of the great 
State of New York. Likewise 
in Massachusetts was chartered 
the first mutual Life Insurance 
Company not confining its mem- 
bership to a specified class of 
individuals. Further than that, 
Massachusetts is distinguished 
for having founded the first In- 
surance Department with the 
first Commissioner of Insurance 
—the famous Elizur Wright. 

The growth of Life Insurance in 
America, and the extension of our sav- 
ings institutions, have fully kept pace 
with the country’s increase in wealth 
and population, its progress in agri- 
cultural, commercial, and _ industrial 
development; each has been a real 
factor, each has a record of economic 
gain to its patrons, each has proven 
a great stabilizer, and in times of 
financial stress each one has stood out 
for its strength. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, sup- 
plementing its definition, says as fol- 
lows: 
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“Life insurance has done more than 
all gifts of impulsive charity to foster 
a sense of human brotherhood and of 
common interest. It has done more 
than all repressive legislation to de- 
stroy the gambling spirit. It is im- 
possible to conceive of our civilization 
in its full vigor and progressive power 
without this principle, which unites the 
fundamental law of practical economy, 
that he serves humanity who best 
serves himself, with the golden rule of 
religion, ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens’.” 

An examination of some compara- 
tive records may prove enlightening. 
A group of mutual life insurance com- 
panies, each operating in Massachu- 
setts, but domiciled in several different 
States, bears ample testimony to the 
truth enunciated above. These com- 
panies present through an average 
period of more than seventy-five years, 
i.e., from their origin to date, a bal- 
ance sheet in account with their pol- 
icyholders as follows: 

These companies are charged, i.e., 
debited, with the total premiums re- 
ceived from policyholders, from organ- 
ization to the close of 1929, the sum of 
$4,019,570,000. 

On the other side these companies 
are credited with the total of payments 
to policyholders for death and en- 
dowment claims, surrendered policies, 
devidends, to which is added _ the 
amount held for future payment—the 
total credit item thus becoming $4,- 
731,867,000. 

The economic gain to policyholders, 
or their representatives, is therefore 
the difference between these sums, 
namely (compiled from the Spectator 
Co.), $712,297,000. 

Or it may be viewed in this light: 
These life insurance companies have, 
through more than seventy-five years, 
so administered their sacred trust that 
interest earned has not only paid the 
entire cost of management, but has 
added to policyholders’ funds $712,- 
297,000. 

It is, however, for our present pur- 
pose, desirable to use the ratio of bene- 
fit to policyholders or their represent- 
atives. The simple division of the 
greater sum by the lesser resolves it- 
self into a ratio of 117.6 per cent. This 
figure shows the relation between total 
premiums paid and total benefits. 

What is the similar relation between 
deposits and benefits in a great sav- 
ings bank? The balance sheet of the 
largest savings institution in Massa- 
chusetts shows the following: 


Total amount received 

from depositors....... $528,251,565 
Total amount paid to de- 

positors, plus present 

assets for their future 

OE ccndenveesevuneds 619,577,347 
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The net economic gain to 


depositors (76 years) 91,325,782 


This most excellent savings bank has 
so administered its trust that interest 
earned has not only paid the entire 
cost of management, but has added to 
depositors’ funds $91,325,782. 


It is, however, for comparative pur- 
poses desirable to ascertain the ratio 
of benefits to depositors. The simple 
division of the greater sum by the 
lesser resolves itself into a ratio of 
117.2. 

It is important to take into account 
that the ratio 117.6 for the companies, 
as compared with 117.2 for the sav- 
ings bank, is very much more signifi- 
cant than the figure itself indicates. 
The life insurance companies are con- 


fronted with the initial acquisition 
costs, which apparently, though not 
really, tend to lower this ratio of 


benefit to members, while in no man- 
ner at all affecting the ultimate result 
to the individual member. Their 
relative rapidity of growth accounts 
very largely for the differing ratios 
as between companies’ themselves. 
Gains in mortality due to the constant 
introduction of freshly selected lives, 
furnish in all conservative companies 
full and complete justification for the 
initial acquisition costs. 

The savings bank is confronted with 
no similar situation. This is easily 
proved by the fact that the two great- 
est savings banks in New York, name- 
ly the Bowery and the Emigrant In- 
dustrial, present very nearly the same 
ratio of benefit to their depositors as 
that given above for our own largest 
savings institution in Massachusetts. 
In other words, relative rapidity of 
growth among the savings banks is 
not a factor, at least a very small fac- 
tor, in the determining of an economic 
ratio, as above. 

It is sufficient, however, for our 
present purpose that we demonstrate 
absolutely that mutual life insurance 
as an economic force in our community 
is not only the full equal, but the supe- 
rior, in gain to its patrons as com- 
pared with the savings institutions of 
Massachusetts. No reference whatso- 
ever need be made to the magnitude of 
the actual service—this word in its 
most proper meaning—that is being 
constantly rendered by the agency 
forces of a life insurance company, 
which is by no means ended with the 
procurement of the new business. True 
agency service just begins with the 
securing of an application for life in- 
surance, and ends only with the ter- 
mination of the contract by surrender, 
or the final transaction on behalf of 
the beneficiary—be it a corporation, 
partnership, the widow or orphans. 


Millions of insured persons, millions of 
beneficiaries stand ready to testify to 
the fidelity of purpose, excellence of 


advice, and high professional sense 
that is characteristic of the profession 
of life insurance solicitation. 

That very great and growing fric- 
tion has resulted from the entrance 
of the savings banks into the business 
of life insurance is now known every- 
where. The two greatest institutions 
for thrift known throughout America 
are in conflict, but only in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


“Massachusetts’ Great Insurance 
War” is the title of a pamphlet widely 
circulated by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance. The letters which enclose the 
pamphlet bear the seal of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The reading matter contained in the 
pamphlet is indeed “warlike,” but the 
war, if it may be so called, is of sav- 
ings bank origin entirely, as the pam- 
phlet itself indicates. Now, war does 
not mean thrift, or the advancement 
of it. Thrift and war are no more 
companionable in fiduciary affairs 
than they are in international affairs. 
Is Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Insurance actually and in fact an in- 
stitution of thrift? Let us examine 
a little. It came into being wholly as 
an instrumentality for the benefit of 
the working class. In other words, it 
would furnish industrial insurance at 
a cost below that in regular industrial 
companies. The limit of insurance on 
a single life was to be $500, and in 
the beginning only four banks availed 
themselves of the permissive law to 
enter into life insurance transactions. 
The industrial field in due course was 
abandoned, for the reason that the 
plans were totally inadequate for the 
job in hand. It embraced life insur- 
ance of the ordinary type, and makes 
today its principal appeal to the well- 
to-do; so that while originally set up 
by the State for a charitable purpose 
—an insurance bread-line, so to speak, 
for the poor and needy—the line re- 
mains, but those who stand in it are 
more often the rich and greedy. 


Can anyone explain why the State 
should make appropriations for the 
support of a plan to furnish group 
insurance to the wealthiest corpora- 
tions of our Commonwealth? 


Can anyone explain why the State 
should appropriate funds so that an 
individual may secure $16,000 of life 
insurance, and purchase also an an- 
nuity providing a life income of 
$3,200? 


[The second installment of Mr. De 
Groat’s article will .appear in THE 
SPECTATOR next week, March 26.] 
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Errors in Promulgating and Fixing 


Casualty Rates 






President Harold R. Cronin, of the Concord 
Casualty & Surety Co,, Gives Reasons Why 


He Believes Certain Reforms Are Imperative. 


By Haro_p R. CroNIN 


President, Concord Casualty & Surety Co. 


ERTAIN serious errors now ex- 
C istent in the promulgation and 

fixing of casualty insurance 
rates, which, although recognized, or 
perhaps we should say, tolerated for 
some period years, are, in my opinion, 
fundamentally and basically incorrect, 
and which are slowly but positively 
undermining the entire casualty insur- 
ance financial structure. I wish in- 
formally to discuss some of these ir- 
regularities, with their resultant ef- 
fects, and suggest the inception, at 
least, of a curative remedy therefor, 
in an effort to restore this branch of 
the insurance business to its originally 
intended and economically sound 
status. 

The more important of the irregu- 
larities I refer to I have listed as fol- 
lows: 

Payment of Claims 


(1) The increasing tendency on the 
part of most companies to regard the 
settlement and payment of indemnity 
to honest and deserving claimants, as 
a necessary evil, to be avoided, or 
materially limited, if possible, rather 
than as a binding, determinable, legal 
obligation, to be honored and paid, 
with a sense of justice and fair play, 
based upon the complete and intelligent 
recollection that the contract, from 
which this obligation has arisen, was 
written by the company itself, and the 
financial consideration for the obliga- 
tion assumed was fixed by the company 
alone. If loss payments must be cur- 
tailed, solely because of the inadequacy 
of the remnant of the premium left to 
pay them, the companies themselves 
would find it rather difficult to evade 
the accusation that they are solely 
culpable, liable and responsible for all 
these conditions. 


(2) The idiotic fallacy, embraced by 
some of our most prominent companies 
prior to the recent financial depression, 
that the insurance business was merely 
an agency or a means to procure and 
produce huge amounts of monies for 
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investment (?), or, some unkind per- 
son might say, speculation, from which 
large returns would be received. The 
fact that these companies usually and 
continuously exhibited fairly substan- 
tian underwriting losses, was deemed 
to be a most insignificant item in the 
rearing of a vast financial institution, 
whose real foundation might eventually 
prove to be speculation rather than 
insurance. We do not believe it neces- 
sary further to elaborate upon this 
situation, since we can hardly doubt 
that after 1929 and 1930 all of the 
former radical exponents of the “In- 
vestment Income Theory” will readily 
admit its decided uncertainty as a 
business procedure for the operation 
of such a semi-public trust as an in- 
surance corporation. 


(3) The deplorable condition of the 
acquisition cost problem, with the “sky 
the limit,” in most companies and lo- 
calities. 

(4) The matter referred to in para- 
graph (3) being the basis for the an- 
nihilating competition between brokers, 
agents and companies, regardless of 
status and, eventually, producing the 
illegal rebates to assureds, now in 
vogue, either by direct return or under 
the guise of a tricky, intricate and 
false classification of the risk in- 
volved. 

(5) The attempt to “individualize” 
the insurance business, with entire dis- 
regard for the fundamental principles 
of economics. Insurance is a_busi- 
ness of averages, and the increasing 
tendency of insurance companies to 
segregate, classify and cut-rate certain 
specific sections of particular classes 
of the insurance business, for no good 
reason whatsoever, will eventually 
bring about a condition that will make 
the already exploded fallacy of the 
“Investment Income Theory” look like 
an extremely sound idea. The allow- 
ance of a merit rating on any kind of 
a risk that insures against a possible 
easualty, or catastrophe, is as funda- 


mentally and basically correct as per- 
mitting a life insurance policyholder to 
deduct 10 per cent of his annual pre- 
mium because he so behaved and con- 
ducted himself that he did not die dur- 
ing the preceding policy year. In like 
manner, the idea of some of our in- 
surance executives that a specific risk, 
or a group of selected risks, in a par- 
ticular class of insurance is entitled to 
special consideration in the form of 
reduced rates, results in nothing more 
than unfair, illegal and dangerous 
competition, since in all of these in- 
stances there is no guarantee that 
through some circumstance entirely 
beyond his control the favored assured 
will not cost the company his entire 
potential premium income for, say, ten 
years, the day after he has been rated 
as a “DeLuxe Risk.” 


Discrimination 


(6) The unintentional, though actual, 
discrimination permitted by granting 
certain companies the privilege to file 
and promulgate rates for specific sec- 
tions of particualr classes of business, 
based upon the unsound, vicious and 
erroneous idea that, because of some 
latent power, they can personally and 
exclusively conduct and control eco- 
nomic law and exempt themselves from 
the same circumstances, conditions and 
liabilities that surround every other 
company in the same line of business. 

The assertion of these companies that 
the special cut rate promulgated is 
based upon the unusually favorable, 
exceptional and, apparently, elastic 
overhead expense facilities that exist 
in their companies, or upon some pref- 
erential condition which decidedly and 
distinctly favors them to the exclusion 
of everybody else, has always appeared 
to be a deliberate and untruthful at- 
tempt to use this rate to unfairly and 
illegally compete with other companies 
who are attempting to conduct their 
business in accordance with all of the 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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HELPFUL COOPERATION— 
STIMULATING LEADERSHIP 





























T HE Missouri State Life is an Agency-minded 

Company. Service to its field representatives 
is constantly to the fore. The entire Home Office 
staff is ever on the alert to extend the most helpful 
cooperation possible. The Company’s Agency 
Officers, Field Supervisors, General Agents and 
Managers are men of wide experience, friendly 
personality and modern ideals, a combination 
which makes for leadership of the most welcome 
and stimulating character. 


The Company’s multiple line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group and Salary Savings Insurance 
combined with this helpful cooperation and stim- 
ulating leadership makes the Missouri State Life 
a most desirable Company for an Agency connec- 
tion. 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1930 


$1,249,920,574 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


St. Louis 


The Progressive Company 
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Across the Blue Horizon 
(Continued from page 10) 


To take care of mortgage or indebted- 
ness. 

To cover shrinkage in estate due to 
business depression. 

To take care of inheritance taxes. 

To guarantee education of children. 

To meet emergency obligations. 

To cover clean-up fund or last illness 
expenses. 

Space does not permit me to discuss 
every one of these points in detail as 
it applies to their use in life insurance 
sales letters. Varied are the uses of 
men for life insurance. Varied are 
their attitudes of mind toward it. 
Varied are their particular “complexes” 
on the subject. Varied their ideas, 
epinions, visions, worries, ambitions, 
hopes, and even fears. Varied their 
business insight, sense of preparedness, 
sympathies toward loved ones. Varied 
their forms of individual choice in 
what they will leave behind them, to 
whom and why. 

One insurance man’s experience may 
differ greatly from that of his fellows. 
And experience is, and always has 
been, a formulator of opinion. But it 
is true of the writer’s experience in 
preparing thousands of different life 
insurance sales letters here at In- 
spiration House, that there is a simple, 
safe and sane line of procedure in 
making such letters pay under condi- 
tions as they are today 





In the sales letters you write, do not 
try to find out what is your prospect’s 
vulnerable point at all. Don’t guess at 
it. Don’t try to “manufacture” it for 
him. Keep away from it. Don’t men- 
tion it. Reserve it strictly for the in- 
terview you hope to get with him—and 
that is precisely what your letter must 
do: Get the interview! 


Aim at Self-Interest 


Yes, you say, that’s all very well, 
but what should I put in that letter? 
If I shouldn’t put in any of the vul- 
nerable selling points, what have I 
got to say to the prospect? My answer 
is that while there are eleven vul- 
nerable points you should not use, 
there are eleven thousand other devices 
of argument you can use in getting 
that interview. But all you need is 
one, and let that one aim at the Self- 
interest only. 


Forms of interview-getting letters 
we have originated here are as varied 
almost as the sands of the sea. Here, 
for instance, is a little bit of a simple 
thing we recently made up for a New 
York underwriter who winds up a 
staggering figure in new business each 
year, and who pens the following on 
the back of a card bearing only his 
name and address— 
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In your outside office a man is wait- 
ing to see you about something much 
more important to you than it is to 
him. It will take but three minutes 
and means much, even to a very busy 
man. 

He doesn’t put his signature at the 
bottom—merely lets the prospect figure 
out whether he is the man whose name 
is on the front of the card or not. 
While it is true that many tricky inter- 
view-getting devices are justly frowned 
upon by the responsible underwriter, 
yet it is no crime to adopt simple little 
expedients that bring you face to face 
with your man. 

Interview-getting 


letters we have 
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found are most effective through being 
terse, through making one clear point 
and letting it go at that, through not 
being unduly urgent but yet making a 
direct and unafraid bid for the inter- 
view just the same— 

Dear Mr. Stanton: 

You believe in yourself, your busi- 
ness, your family; you are alert, mod- 
ern-minded, anxious not to miss things 
worth your while. I have such a thing, 
and I think you will thank me for 
bringing it to you. The card inclosed 
merely gives me a few minutes to ex- 
plain. Will you mail it today? 

Yours very truly, 
(Concluded on page 21) 





Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


HOME OFFICES: 


Beginning January !, 1931, and in consummation of its long- 
herished desire of providing its patrons with insurance service 
inexcelled by any insurance organization in the country, The 
Western and Southern announces its entrance into the fire insur- 
ance field, which with its life, casualty, liability and surety 
organizations create the oniy multiple line insurance company 





ASSETS 

-— - Office Building and 
I, Wie es one hee $872,000.00 

REAL ESTATE Real Estate Exclusive of 
Home Office......... 811,548.71 
MORTGAGE LOANS, { City 89,865,656.13 
first liens, one-half value } Farm ....... 3,726,520.32 
Loans to Policyholders...... . 4,856,893.21 


Cash, Government and Municipal ‘Bonds..... 11,797,608.73 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, and 


other admitted assets... 3,430,466.90 
Total Admitted Assets............. . .$115,360,694.00 


CINCINNATI 


domiciled west of the Alleghenies, providing through the same 
organization insurance in all major lines for its patrons 


Upon the completion of building expansion plans at Broadway, 
Fourth and Fifth Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, the entire group will 
be concentrated and operated from that central point. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance 


Company 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1930: 


LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserves for Policyholders........... $97 ,573,982.04 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... 504,721.64 
Taxes (1931) and Incurred Unpresented Items 1,547,312.63 
Capital and Surplus (additional protection for 


6 og Ge ewln-a tomcaee eo be a wa One wie 15,734,677.69 


SE wt iid Aaah ec ein axes erecta $115,360,694.00 


POLICIES IN FORCE, 2,546,841 — INSURANCE IN FORCE, $753,434,113 


Life insurance written on all ages from birth to age 
seventy, and for any amount up to $100,000; premiums 
can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually, at the convenience of the insured. 

The new rates just adopted by the Company for its 
life policies are the lowest guaranteed premium rates of- 
fered by any insurance company in the United States, 
thereby creating a protection to policyholders at the low- 
est cost ever known to the insuring public. 

These policies are issued in multiples of $1,000, and 
contain guaranteed cash, loan, paid up and extended 


values 


Annual Rates for $1,000 





Ages [Premium | Ages [Premium | Ages [Premium]| Ages [Premium]] Ages |Premium 


10 10.67 ff} 20 13.00 }} 29 16.37 }] 38 21.78 |] 47 30.80 
11 10.85 ff 21 13.31 30 16.84 }] 39 22.55 |] 48 32.16 



































SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES are afforded in the sales end of the business by the com- 
pany to young men of education and ambition. 


Fifty-two weeks employment each and 


every year. Communicate with any district office. 


The American Liability and Surety Company 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


A subsidiary of The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company, writing all forms of insurance, fidelity and surety bonds. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Health and Accident 
Tornado 


Automobile 
Collision 


General Casualty 


Plate Glass 


$1,500,000 


Property Damage 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 
Auto Liability 


WM. C. SAFFORD, Vice President and General Manager 


The Western and Southern Fire Insurance 


This is the latest company to be added to The West- 
ern and Southern Group, and started January 1, 1931, 
with a capital and surplus of $500,000.00. 





Company 


| CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


The organization of this fire company completes 
The Western and Southern Group, to which we re- 


spectfully request your interest and patronage. 
han 


WM. C. SAFFORD, Vice President and General Manager 


Identical executives and directors officer the entire group, thus insuring a 
united co-operative policy for the satisfactory service of its patrons 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF ABOVE ORGANIZATIONS, $17,734,677 
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Southeastern Stock Is 
Repurchased 





Greenville Company Now in 
Complete Control of Officers 
and Directors 


The block of stock of the Southeast- 
ern Life Insurance Company, of Green- 
ville, S. C., that had formerly been 
held by Associated Life Companies, 
Inc., has been purchased by the South- 
eastern’s officers, directors and a num- 
ber of prominest business men of 
South Carolina, a majority of whom 
are located in Greenville. 

Negotiations looking to the purchase 
of this stock, which involved the con- 
trol of the company, have been pend- 
ing for several weeks and the an- 
nouncement has just been made that 
the deal has been consummated. 

This block of stock formed part of 
the assets of the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
when that company was recently pur- 
chased by the Keystone Holding Com- 
pany. Negotiations were at once 
opened by the officers of the South- 
eastern for the purchase of this stock, 
but it was not until this w2ek that all 
ct the details in connecticn with the 
sale were completed. 

The entire capital stock of the South- 
eastern is now owned by residents of 
South Carolina, the company’s home 
State, and the company is not con- 
nected in any way with any other com- 
pany. The statement is made by the 
officers that the Southeastern had 
never purchased any securities from 
Caldwell & Company nor did it have 
any money on deposit in any bank con- 
trolled by that concern. 

The company’s annual statement for 
1930 shows that the Southeastern has 
$44,639,692 of insurance in force, with 
assets of $4,249,025. 


CONN. MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 

Hugh C. White, well-known Detroit 
life insurance man, has been appointed 
general agent at Detroit for The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective April 1. Mr. White will 
assume the duties of J. Fred Lawton, 
who recently resigned upon his twelfth 
anniversary as general agent in order 
to devote his entire time to the inter- 
ests of The Connecticut Mutual through 
personal production. Mr. Lawton will 
continue as associate general agent. 
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Pilot Life Stockholders 
Approve Plan 





Stock to Be Exchanged for Stock 
in the Jefferson Standard 
Life Ins. Co. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 17.— 
Holders of a big majority of the stock 
of the Pilot Life Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have voted in approval of 
a plan for exchange of Pilot stock for 
stock of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Company, also of Greensboro, and a 
committee has been named to complete 
negotiations for a complete exchange 
by March 26, the date of the annual 
meetings of the stockholders and di- 
rectors of the Pilot company. 

The basis of exchange has not been 
announced but will doubtless he made 
public at the annual meetings. The 
transaction will place the stock owner- 
ship of the Pilot entirely in the hands 
of the Jefferson Standard company 
which will wholly own the Pilot com- 
pany and will operate it as a subsidiary 
company. 

Presidents Julian Price and A. W. 
McAllister, of the Jefferson Standard 
and Pilot companies, announce that 
each company will remain separate 
business entities as far as operations 
are concerned and that no immediate 
changes in either personnel or offices 
is contemplated. The Jefferson Stand- 
ard company late last year acquired 
additional Pilot stock sufficient to give 
it majority control. The two com- 
panies have assets in excess of $65,- 
000,000 and approximately $500,000,- 
000 insurance in force. Under the new 
organization the Pilot capital and sur- 
plus is increased to $1,250,000. The 
Jefferson Standard company has a 
capital and surplus account totalling 
$3,025,000. 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 

Applications written on prospects 
who received Bankers Life direct mail 
advertising averaged more than $900 
higher than the company’s average ap- 
plication in 1930, according to figures 
just released by the Bankers Life Com- 
pany. 

The average direct mail advertising 
application in 1930 was $4,438 as com- 
pared to the company’s 1930 average 
of all applications, $3,524. The aver- 
age direct mail advertising application 
last year showed an increase of $213 
over the same type of application in 
1929. 


Life Production for 
February 





New Business Less Than Ten Per 

Cent Under Banner Sales 

of Last February 

New York, March 13.—Although 
new life insurance production last 
month was 9.1 per cent below the 
February, 1930, figures, the showing 
was relatively better than in the first 
month this year, when a decrease of 


10.7 per cent was recorded in com- 
parison with the amount in January a 
year ago. Group insurance, which 


gained 21.8 per cent in January of this 
year, showed an increase last month 
of 72.8 per cent over the February, 
1930, figures. The cumulative total of 
all classes for the first two months of 
the year was 9.9 per cent below the 
amount for the similar period of 1930. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment forwarded today by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report ag- 
gregates the figures of 44 member 
companies having in force 82 per cent 
of the total insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

For February, the total new busi- 
ness of all classes written by the 44 
companies was $911,937,000 against 
$1,003,478,000 during February of 1930 
—a decrease of 9.1 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $599,- 
462,000 against $730,735,000—a _ de- 
crease of 18.0 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to  $208,888,000 
against $212,813,000—a decrease of 
1.8 per cent. Group insurance was 
$103,587,000 against $59,930,000 —a 
gain of 72.8 per cent. 

For the two-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,800,272,000 this year against $1,- 
998,673,000 last year—a decrease of 
9.9 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,195,114,000 against 
$1,443,590,000—a decrease of 17.2 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $423,208,000 against $430,840,000— 
a decrease of 1.8 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $181,950,000 
against $124,243,000—an increase of 
46.4 per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first two months of 
1929, 1930 and 1931 and percentage 
increases or decreases are shown in 
a complete table. 
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1951 


A NEW YEAR— 
A NEW DECADE 


For you, perhaps, the begin- 
ning of your earning period. 
For others, probably a change 
necessitated by conditions over 
which they have no control. 


CHOOSE WISELY NOW 





HELPFUL OPPORTUNITY awaits you 
with this GREAT MID-WESTERN IN- 
STITUTION, dedicated to unsurpassed 
service in everything pertaining to the 


business of Life Insurance. 








The 
Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. 


H. K. Lindsley 
President 


J. H. Stewart 


Vice-President 


Frank B. Jacobshagen 
Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Policies That Protect” 














= 








TOM ‘Phones PAUL 




















Hello, Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It’s a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 


he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 


Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 





to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 


| Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
been sixty-five 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 


don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






























UFE INSURANCE 
Yad 2 VIRGINA 





1871 1931 || 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Insurance in Force 


$375,243.870.00 | 





| 

| 

Admitted Assets i | 
$69,614,164.99 Hl 





Total Payments 
Under Policy Contracts H| 


$64,693,228.23 Il 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 


| 
RICHMOND : 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President | 
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about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company’s | 


to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 


| family until the time that he would have been sixty- | 
five. 
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First Half a Billion 
Policyholder 
General Motors Extends Group 


Coverage; President Sloan Out- 
lines Insurance Benefiets 





General Motors Corporation today 
became the first half-billion dollar 
policyholder in the history of life in- 
surance, when Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the corporation, an- 
nounced an agreement with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company under 
which group life insurance will be 
made available to all General Motors 
automotive dealers and their employees 
in the United States and Canada. Al- 
ready the largest group policyholder, 
with $347,471,000 of life insurance in 
force on the 160,000 employees of its 
divisions, subsidiaries and affiliates, 
General Motors, by the inclusion of its 
ear dealers in the group, will increase 
the total life insurance benefits well 
past the $500,000,000 mark. 

General Motors dealer group life in- 
surance plan constitutes the largest 
insurance transaction to be completed 
since 1928. Under the provisions, 19,235 
dealers and their employees, a total of 
approximately 150,000 individuals, will 
be eligible for life insurance benefits. 
The amounts of life insurance that 
may be applied for are graded accord- 
ing to salary, the minimum being 
$2,000. 

The insurance will be issued without 
medical examination, a condition that 
will permit the insuring of many deal- 
ers and their employees who would be 
unable to obtain individual protection 
because of physical impairments. 

Another feature of the insurance 
contract is the total and permanent 
disability clause, which provides for 
the payment of his life insurance to 
any participant who becomes totally 
and permanently disabled after being 
a member of the plan for two years. 
Such payment is made in equal monthly 
instalments. 

In a letter today to General Motors 
dealers, Mr. Sloan pointed out that 





™ SERVICE LIF 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 








since group insurance was established 
by General Motors Corporation in De- 
cember, 1926, “over $7,000,000 has been 
paid to the beneficiaries of 4,380 Gen- 
eral Motors employees. Investigation 
of our claim experience indicates that 
in a large percentage of the cases this 
insurance was the only asset left by 
the deceased. Thus many unfortunate 
and needy families of our employees 
received $7,000,000 that would not have 
been available to them if it had not 
been for the existence of our group life 
insurance plan. 

“As you will note, it is necessary for 
you to contribute cooperatively with 
your employees,” Mr. Sloan added. 
“You benefit, in addition to your per- 
sonal insurance protection under the 
plan, by improving the welfare of each 
member of your organization who joins. 
This should result in increased effi- 
ciency and greater continuity of ser- 
vice. General Motors has found it an 
advantage and that the employees ap- 
preciate the insurance is evidenced by 
the fact that at the close of December, 
1930, 99.6 per cent of all employees 
eligible in General Motors were insured 
under the plan.” 

“T carefully investigated this phase 
of the matter and I am thoroughly 
convinced, by overwhelming testimony, 
that group insurance is a strong fac- 
tor in promoting the sale of other lines 








of personal insurance. In other words, 
the group plan serves to develop an 
appreciation of the value of insurance 
protection and in view of the fact that 
the amounts are limited under the 
group plan, there remains an oppor- 
tunity to supplement individual pro- 
tection through the sale of additional 
amounts of insurance in the regular 
manner. Group insurance helps the lo- 
cal agents to sell other forms of life 
insurance.” 


JOINS SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


G. Fay Davies, former field instruc- 
tor of the London Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has resigned that position to join 
the staff of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Davies entered the life insur- 
ance business as a soliciting agent in 
1924, rising rapidly to become a branch 
office supervisor and later field instruc- 
tor at the home office of his company. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Davies, John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Research Bureau 
said: “Mr. Davies brings to the Re- 
search Bureau an unusual knowledge of 
selling conditions, agency building, and 
educational work in the Dominion of 
Canada. We are happy to be able to 
make use of his practical experience as 
agent and member of the home office 
staff.” 



















Ins. 


Co. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. co 





Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 





Life Insurance 
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indicates easy or labored heart action.’’ 


FT \ULTY blood pressure may be caused by 
focal infections anywhere in the body, by 
poisoning from the left-overs of previous in- 
fectious diseases, sometimes by overweight or 
overwork or continued high nervous tension in 
either working or living conditions Sut it may 
be caused by something more obscure. Worry, 
fear, anger, hate are frequently responsible for 
high blood pressure. 


Your own blood pressure varies many points dur- 
ing the course of the day. In the normal person 
these variations are within reasonable limits. Often 
high blood pressure can be brought hack to normal 
by finding and removing the cause. jut some- 
times it is not possible or even desirable to reduce 
it. Then comes a time when a change must be 
made in diet and physical activities if the over- 
worked heart is to have a fair chance to carry on. 


There are thousands of men and women today 
who are active even though their blood pressure 
registers many points above normal. Thev have 
learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven’t had a reading of your blood pres- 
sure within a vear it is not safe to assume that it 
is the same as it was last year or two or three 
vears ago. Faulty blood pressure is not like a rash 
or a cough that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does steadily 
mount, month after month, giving no indication 
by pain or trouble in breathing. But when it is 
abnormal, doctors of experience regard it as a 
grave warning calling for prompt action. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give Your 
Heart a Chance,” which describes high blood pres- 
sure. Ask for Booklet 3-SP-31 which will be 
mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
Ont Mapison Ave., New York. N. Y. 





“This blood pressure inatrument is somewhat like 
© 1931 M. L. 1. Co, a barometer To @ sea-captain, the reading of 
the barometer indicates storms or fair weather 
ahead To me, a reading of your blood pressure 




















WOMEN 


“These has always been an undercurrent 
of coldness, or even opposition, toward the inclusion of 
women Agents in an agency organization, even though 


here and there and everywhere successful women Agents . 
were to be found, and here and there a successful i 
Women’s Department. Despite this attitude women : 
have been coming in increasing numbers, just as they 5 


have into other businesses and professions. 

The changing economic situation of women, which 
has enabled millions to become self-supporting, has 
opened a wide and widening field for the woman life 
underwriter, and the progressive company equips her 
with literature and sales helps addressed to women and 1 
descriptive of their needs and coverage. : 

The Penn Mutual gives its women Agents service j 
equal to that given to the men; and our John A. Steven- 
son Agency in Philadelphia has an entire unit, self- 
managed under his direction, that is making a remark- 
able record 

“The times change, and we must change with them.” 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice-Pres. 


THE PENN Mutwat Lire INsurANCE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1847 Independence Square 
































Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 


122 E. 42nd Street New York City 





NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


PD 6:6 ke pheen ne eeewe $1,000,000.00 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 








WANTED! Men who live in | 
OKLAHOMA | 


to learn the interesting story 
concerning agency contracts 
for one territory the South- 
land Life has to offer YOU. 
For the complete facts write 
Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice-Pres. 











HARRY L. SEAY, PRESIDENT 
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Across the Blue Horizon 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Another form of interview-getting 
letter is a sane little message that talks 
plain and paints a bright picture that 
proved attractive to many— 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

I have a new plan to make your life 
happier, more secure, more comfort- 
able—and free from worry. 

You know that the most enjoyable 
years of life are those in which a man 
realizes that his past labors have been 
worth while. 

He has things pretty well fixed. And 
in a way that neither stock market 
slumps nor financial crashes can touch 
him—think! 

He’s all set for a rainy day, and can 
laugh at old man Misfortune, for he’s 
way ahead of you! 

The plan I mention will do all this 
for you! And it is within your reach 
today. You can get it started at once. 
It means so much to you and yours that 
you simply can’t afford to wait. 

Fill out the card and we can talk it 
over anyway. You will never be sorry 
you did. 

Sincerely yours, 

Still another type of gate-crasher is 
based upon depression talk in a way 
that arouses the interest of the man 
who is reaching out for anything and 
everything that might bring about 
better conditions for him— 


Dear Sir: 

You may be discouraged about pres- 
ent conditions, but I believe I have a 
proposition that will bring the silvery 
lining to the dark cloud. I can’t very 
well explain it by letter or would be 
glad to do so. You need merely mail 
the enclosed card and you are welcome 
to full details. 

Yours very truly, 


A word about the apologetic type of 
interview-getting letter or personal ap- 
proach: It is dynamite to be apologetic 
because a very great many men mis- 
construe it as subservience—and this 
robs any approach, written or oral, of 
its interest and importance. It builds 
up a negative attitude and puts the 
“No” in the other fellow’s mouth, just 
as sure as you’re born. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


Total admitted assets of the Cali- 
fornia State Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, Cal., as shown by its an- 
nual statement as of December 31, 
1930, were $18,702,265. Policyholders’ 
surplus is given as $1,875,789. The 
total insurance in force at the end of 
last year was $108,076,749. New in- 
surance written during the year 
amounted to $20,000,000 and in 1930 
there was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $1,286,966. J. Roy Kruse 
is the president. 
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As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 
men in most of the ten SOUTH- 
EASTERN states in which we now 


operate. 


Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 


ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


communicate with us. 


JAA Jp 
ty 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 








SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 


2 


ORGANIZED 
1905 


SO. CAROLINA 




















Metropolitan Life Leaders 
Last Year 





J. H. Jones, with Over Forty 
Million Group, in Van; 
Other Outstanding Men 


NEW York, N. Y., March 16.—J. H. 
Jones, of New York City and Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., general group insurance 
supervisor of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, topped the entire 
list of his company’s sales representa- 
tives in the production of group life 
insurance last year by placing a total 
of $40,231,000. Including his 1930 re- 
cord, Jones has qualified four times 
for membership in the Five Million 
Dollar Club, and once before, in 1925, 
led in the sale of group life insurance. 

Outstanding as was his 1930 record, 
Jones exceeded it during the first two 
months of 1931 by placing a contract 
with the Standard Oil Company of 
New York which underwrites_ the 
largest transaction ever undertaken by 
an industrial organization guarantee- 


ing retirement annuities for its em- 
ployes through the medium of a private 
insurance company. The _ retirement 
program includes a total of approx- 
mately $56,000,000 of group life in- 
surance. 

L. B. Tucker, J. R. Craig, Jr., and 
F. Q. Oliphant, former Purdue and 
West Point star athletes, all of New 
York City, also qualified for the Five 
Million Dollar Club. Oliphant holds 
the 1930 record for the largest number 
of Metropolitan group contracts sold 
during the year. 

D. G. C. Sinclair, manager of the 
company’s Murray Hill District, in 
New York City, qualified for member- 
ship in the Million Dollar Club, by sell- 
ing approximately $1,900,000 Group 
life insurance. 

Of the $309,129,858 group life in- 
surance placed by the Metropolitan in 
1930, 25 salesmen sold approximately 
$219,000,000 or more than two-thirds 
of the entire amount. Seven members 
of the Five Million Dollar Club alone 
placed more than $150,000,000. 
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HE BEST PLEDGE of the future is the past. From their beginning in 1850 the 
tna Life Insurance Company and its affiliated companies have in eighty years 
become the first multiple-line insurance organization in America to pay over 
one billion dollars in settlement of claims. Payments under Etna policies during 1900 
were a little over five million dollars. In 1930, payments under policies and bonds 
issued by the Aitna Life and affiliated companies totalled over eighty-three million dollars! 


G During the difficult times of the past months the institution of insurance has been 
an invincible fortress, giving its protection and strength to those who have sought 
its aid. I predict that in these days ahead the uncompromising strength of the great 
insurance institutions of this country will be more widely sought after than ever before. 


a 


President. 


The Etna Life Insurance Company 


and affiliated companies 


THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY THE STANDARD FIRE [NSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Unemployment Insurance Is 
Subject of Study 





Metropolitan Issues Monograph 
of Social Insurance Facts 
and Experience 


New York, March 16—“Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, a summary of some 
existing governmental and private 
plans” is the title of a monograph in 
a series on social insurance issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which presents factual material 
to those interested in unemployment. 
This monograph gives a résumé of ma- 
terial gathered on the subject by the 
insurance company during the past 
twenty years and outlines systems es- 
tablished by governments and private 
companies, which were devised to pro- 
vide security for workers against the 
major economic risks of unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and old age. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metrolopitan, in a foreword to the 
monograph, says: “Because of the 
widespread public interest in all forms 
of social insurance, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has under- 
taken to make an unbiased, systematic 
study of the subject through its re- 
search department. It is analyzing 
the various voluntary and compulsory 
social insurance systems here and 
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abroad, including unemployment insur- 
ance, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance and old age pensions.” 

The monograph is a brief résumé of 
the principal features of unemployment 
insurance in operation in foreigs: coun- 
tries and in the United States at the 
present time. It summarizes the pro- 
visions, scope, contributions, amount of 
benefits, and conditions under which 
benefits are paid, and gives, in brief, 
the administrative practices and finan- 
cial status of a few voluntary plans in 
the United States and of various gov- 
ernmental schemes in foreign coun- 
tries. It is stated that it is an attempt 
to present, without argument, facts 
disclosed by official reports and the re- 
search investigations of responsible 
students and that it is but a bare out- 
line of some of the most important fea- 
tures of existing unemployment insur- 
ance plans. 

“The unemployment problem,” ac- 
cording to the monograph, “permits two 
methods of solution, one preventive 
and the other palliative. Wisdom dic- 
tates that both be considered concur- 
rently because they are not alternative 
but complementary, and each should be 
given due weight.” 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP CONTRACT 
A group life insurance policy has 
been in force on the lives of 65 workers 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, located 
at Philadelphia, Pa., since January 1, 
of this year. The policy was acquired 
through the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America for a total of $110,- 
950. Under the arrangement, each 
worker is to receive insurance in 
amounts ranging from $500 to $3,000, 
according to the length of service and 
sex. The policy is non-contributory. 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


| Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
| of Insurance in Force 
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Success Doesn't 
Just Happen 


There are good, solid rea- 
why behind 


successful business. 


sons every 


The secret of our achieve- 


ments lies in our Cordial 








Co-operation. Perfect team 


work between our 
home office and our 


agents makes possible 






service that is unusual 





in quality and profits. 


Every agent has the 






resources of the 





entire 


behind him—in 


company 





/ 









a personal, interested 








way. We educate him in 





the possibilities of insur- 






ance and the best sales 





practices, and we co-operate 





with him to our mutual 






benefit. 






Commonwealth agents are 
contented, prosperous. Cor- 
dial 


them so. 


co-operation makes 








COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET 








149 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


DEPENDASLE 


ableched apts 
INSURANCE 


| [ 55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK | 

















Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE 
LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE C° New York Department: 


a 85 John Street 
& 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALABAMA 


= ALL DIXIE IS OUR FIELD 
WILMER L. MOORE, President 


1931 1941 


What will you do with these ten years? What you will 
get from them depends upon what you put into them, 


Are you marking time in a connection which is not 
just what you need? 


If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broad 


service to field men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 

















+48 Her 


We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. 


“+48 Hee 





For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Beaumont, Texas 
































CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 











SECURITY FIRST 





COMPANY 
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Prudential Wins Decision in 
Name “Piracy” 





New Organization Ordered to 
Omit Word “Prudential” from 
Corporate Title 


NEWARK, N. J., March 16—A deci- 
sion which is regarded by insurance 
executives as one of significance was 
handed down in Newark this week in 
the suit brought by the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America against 
the Prudential Society of America, of 
Montclair, in which the former com- 
pany sought to restrain the society 
from the use of the word “Prudential” 
in its title. 

Vice Chancellor Backes issued an or- 
der requiring the defendant company 
to alter its corporate title within thirty 
days so that the word “Prudential” 
would be eliminated. It was the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s conten- 
tion that the Society was illegally us- 
ing the name. 

Officers of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference were particularly 
gratified when notified of the decision. 
It follows closely the action taken by 
the Conference at its Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of last December, when 
a resolution was passed asking that 
the respective state insurance commis- 
sioners take step to prevent the “pir- 
ating” of company names by new or- 
ganizations. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity di- 
rector of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Co., Ltd., who is 
president of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, has been invited by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners to attend a meeting of its 
executive committee, scheduled to be 
held in Chicago late next month, for 
che purpose of submitting to that group 
a brief dealing with the subject of 
name “pirating.” 


A. L. C. HONORS CHARLES DOBBS 


Formal presentation by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention of a bronze plaque 
in memory of the late Charles Dobbs, 
who was editor-in-chief of The Insur- 
ance Field at the time of his sudden 
death on September 1, 1928, was made 
at Louisville in a brief ceremony Thurs- 
day, March 5, in the offices of The In- 
surance Field. 

The presentation was made by O. J. 
\rnold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life, past-president of the 
\merican Life Convention and chair- 
man of that organization’s special com- 
mittee appointed to prepare the memo- 
rial. Accompanying Mr. Arnold was 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention. 
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Southern Regional Meeting 





Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence Meeting at New Orleans 
Next Month 


All phases of insurance advertising 
are to be discussed under the leader- 
ship, of men of national prominence 
during the Southern Regional Meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, scheduled for New Orleans from 
April 30 to May 2, inclusive. 

Among the speakers and the subjects 
assigned them are the following: 


Professor Charles W. Pipkin, Louisi- 
ana State University, “The World 
Court Protocols”; Albert E. Babbitt, 
Lamar Life, “Advertising Through the 
Actuary’s Eyes”; Wallace Rogers, Gale 
& Pietsch Advertising Agency, “What 
Fire Companies Did Through the Na- 
tional Board in Cooperative Advertis- 
ing”; R. B. Cousins, Jr., president of 
the San Jacinto Life; Lorry Jacobs, of 
the Southland Life and vice-president 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, “Life Insurance and Public Rela- 
tions.” 

Leaders of the round-table discus- 
sions will include Thomas J. Hammer, 
Protective Life; William L. Rawlings, 
Columbian Mutual; Rex B. Magee, La- 
mar Life; Seneca M. Gamble, Volunteer 
State Life; C. S. Smith, National Life 
and Accident; C. C. Fleming, Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia; Raleigh 
Crumbliss, Provident Life and Acci- 





dent; S. M. Saufley, Inter-Southern 
Life; H. G. Mitchell, Jefferson Stand- 
“— and John C. Small, Continental 
Te. 

Bart Leiper, advertising manager of 
the Pilot Life, is general chairman of 
the Southern Regional Meeting, while 
local arrangements in New Orleans are 
in charge of William B. Wisdom, of 
Union Indemnity, and John Murphy, 
of the Pan American Life. Headquar- 
ters will be in the Roosevelt Hotel. 


OKLAHOMA BRANCH MANAGER 

The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, through Vice-President James E. 
Woodward, announces the appointment 
of Thomas F. Foster as branch mana- 
ger for the State of Oklahoma, with 
offices in Suite 423-424 Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City. 


BRANCH OFFICE AT CINCINNATI 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia recently appointed William J. 
Walsh as branch manager at Cincin- 
nati, with offices in the Schmidt Build- 
ing. 

Mr. Walsh entered the life insurance 
business in 1916. An alumnus of 
Georgetown University, he has enjoyed 
a successful experience both as _per- 
sonal producer and agency organizer. 





of the United States. 


Total Policyowners, more than. . 


of the Company 
ADMITTED ASSETS: 


Real Estate Owned. ..$ 2,126,775.58 
First Mortgage and 
Collateral Loans and 
Bonds 
Policyholders 
SEED, 6 5s: 000009 
Cash on hand and in 
anks 
Interest due and ac- 
crued. Premiums in 
course of collection 
and all other assets 
(less $106,421.45 
non-admitted assets) 1,047,086.86 


$18,702,265.00 


CALIFORNIA 


10,124,760.40 
4,987,201.83 
416,440.33 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 





Another Year Enhances 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE’S 
DISTINGUISHED POSITION 


PUSHING FORWARD its sound program of conservative expansion, 
California State Life Insurance Company in 1930 further strengthened its 
distinguished position among the great legal-reserve insurance institutions 


Admitted assets were substantially increased. Service was broadened by the 
addition of attractive, modernized coverages. 
ficiaries were benefited by the payment of $1,286,966. 
increased to more than 46,500 persons. 

A STATEMENT REFLECTING PRESTIGE AND SOUND MANAGEMENT 


Total Insurance in Force December 31, 1930.............0000005 $108,076,749 
ee es. TOO OR DU 5 co.cc ec cc od se tamer scene eaeednes ’ ,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 1980.................... 
Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization 


ade 46,500 
1,286,966 
TTrrtr errr eee ee 8,803,602 
LIABILITIES: ; 
Net Reserve ......... $16,353,164.50 
For Deferred Payments 252,503.47 
Claims Reported ..... 30,923.00 
Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance, 
Account Accrued, 
Taxes and all Other 
Be ere 389,885.00 
Policyholders’ Surplus 1,675,789.03 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Policyholders and their bene- 
Policy owners 


$18,702,265.00 


STATE LIFE 


Home Office, Sacramento 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


MM SKIL 


: | TRUE OPTIMISM 
= 
; 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Futufe. 

False Optimism i is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.: History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

**Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President P 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— nae 2 President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Presiden LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

















W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN EAL BASSETT, Vice-President 





Presideomt 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE iNSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. core ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. 2 Gon't Comment S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
L R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. MceCLURE, Vice-Pres. HN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

















NEAL BASSETT, — of Board 
cw vascee Pri sident H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. © Gas’ Commas 1 AN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vieo-Prechdens WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Il 10 Park Place Sen Sranat California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 ° 
Ass't Managers 
mho suite ee eae ©. ©. OE 6 FOTTER, Range 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. CATCHEL 
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P.H. Goodwin Pictures 
Agency Situation 





Report at Agents Mid-Year Meet- 
ing Recounts the Good and 
the Bad 


The past six months has been, for 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, an intermingling of the best 
and the worst, President Percy H. 
Goodwin said in delivering the report 
of the administration at the associa- 
tion’s midyear meeting at Nashville, 
March 18. 

The insurance business, Mr. Goodwin 
pointed out, was the last to feel and 
would be the last to rally from the 
business depression. Mr. Goodwin does 
not hope for an immediate revival of 
the business, declaring that “we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there 
are trying days abeaa of us; that prop- 
erty values cannot reach the point of 
normalcy for some time to come; that 
the moral hazard is to be dealt with, 
and that collections will continue to 
be a difficult problem.” 

Foremost among the things agents 
have to be grateful for, Mr. Goodwin 
listed the trend of the banking busi- 
ness to stick to true banking func- 
tions. After ten years of unsupported 
effort on the part of the National As- 
sociation to keep separate the functions 
of banking and insurance, a marked 
change has taken piace within the past 
six months, President Goodwin said. 
He quoted statements of the presidents 
of the Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association, The Wisconsin 
Bankshares Corporation and the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, all in- 
dorsing the principle that banking and 
insurance should be carried on as sepa- 
rate entities. 

Another cause for gratification was 
found by Mr. Goodwin in the final 
adoption by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners of the re- 
port of the special committee on agents’ 
commissions, which embodies several 
of the National Association’s cardinal 
principles. 

Discussing branch offices and the ex- 
pense of their maintenance, President 
Goodwin said that the time has come 
when the difference between agency 
commission and the acquisition costs 
should be drawn. At present nobody 
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New York Brokers’ Dinner 


George S. Van Schaick, recent- 
ly appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New 
York, will be a guest and speak- 
er at the thirty-third anniversary 
dinner of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York to be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, March 
31. 











knows what the actual agency commis- 
sion figure really is, Mr. Goodwin said. 

Discussing recent workmen’s com- 
pensation developments, President 
Goodwin reported the executive com- 
mittee as being in favor of separating 
stock and non-stock expense loadings, 
but against the bureau program of 
computing commissions on a graduated 
scale. 

President Goodwin sees increasing 
evidence in the last six months of the 
spirit of cooperation between’ the 
agents and the companies. In support 
of this he cited instances of companies 
abandoning their underwriters agen- 
cies and withdrawing reinsurance 
from the Church Properties Fire In- 
surance Corporation. Mr. Goodwin 
said it was difficult to conceive why an 


(Concluded on page 31) 





Percy H. Goodwin 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
To Write Policies 


Insurance World Startled at Mail 
Order House’s Entry in 
Business 


CuH1IcaGo, March 9.—An amazing 
and startling development in the in- 
surance business, the question of 
whether policies on automobiles can 
be sold through the mails, came into 
the insurance business here on Friday 
of last week with the announcement 
that insurance had been added to the 
far-flung lines of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 

The medium of underwriting will be 
the Allstate Insurance Company, 
which will start with capital of $350,- 
000 and surplus of like amount, all of 
whose stock has been subscribed by 
officers of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Only one insurance man is identified 
with the venture, at the present time, 
Carl L. Odell, a broker of Chicago, 
whose experience has been primarily 
with life and accident insurance. 

Immediately upon the announce- 
ment of the mail order plan, the sub- 
ject became the only topic of interest 
to insurance men, company executives, 
agents, and brokers. The company 
men because of the possibility that the 
new company would make inroads into 
the profitable rural automobile busi- 
ness, the agents because of the direct 
challenge to the American agency sys- 
tem, and the brokers because of the 
possibility that the new company 
would be the beginning of a new 
movement that might ultimately elim- 
inate all direct producers from the in- 
surance company set-up. 

The Allstate Insurance Company, 
being licensed only in Illinois, will do 
all of its solicitation by mail, for defi- 
nite assurance was made that auto- 
mobile insurance would not be offered 
at any of the corporation‘s retail 
stores. It will confine its operations 
exclusively to Illinois for the time be- 
ing, but it was intimated that licenses 
in other states would not be sought 
because of the assumption that solici- 
tation by mail would not necessitate 
that, even though its activities should 
extend into other states. 

The company is planning to write all 
forms of automobile insurance at ap- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1931 


Premium Reserve ..............----ee++ee++++++ $3,828,082.08 
eee Te Te EAONOS. as ce v ess ovine seuiess 617,153.32 
i dine lg he ee 320,000.00 
CAPTTAL, Bea .....s.ssssses. SLO 

DE nan Wo aecck Sm ae 2,000,312.45 3,000,312.45 





po Rs cece ree Teer error ee $7 ,765,547.85 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $3,000,312.45 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 









































FIRE REINSURANCE 


SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1931 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses.............6.00.-0000- 181,185.91 
Fee CN EI on nis 6. a anaes oad be ube aeons es 60,000.00 


SE ED si bench on case seeaneesexetants 877,839.99 
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SUMNER BALLARD 


United States Manager 
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Separation in Georgia and 
the N. A. 1. A. 





Question May Be Left for Deci- 
sion to Southeastern Under- 
writers Assn. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 17.—Con- 
siderable interest has been manifested 
as to whether any action would be 
taken at the mid-year conference with 
reference to members of the Nationa) 
Association representing both stock and 
mutual companies in Georgia. For 
years the Mutual, of Virginia, and the 
Southern Mutual, both agency mutuals, 
were excepted. Virginia is not now 
under the jurisdiction of the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association but 
Georgia is. Those expressing opinions 
to a representative of THE SPECTATOR 
said that they believed that the issue 
would not be raised, that if the ques- 
tion of separation were injected it 
would be injected by the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, and that 
that organization might promulgate a 
rule which would require agents to de- 
cide whether they would keep the 
Southern Mutual in their office, or 
whether the agents would have to de- 
cide to represent stock carriers only. 
In other words, agents here believe it 
is an issue in which the National As- 
sociation is not interested and one 
which it cannot consistently decide. 





SKANDINAVIA INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 

The annual statement of the United 
States Branch of the Skandinavia In- 
surance Company, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, shows total assets as of Dec. 31, 
1930, of $2,197,197. Premium reserve 
is $1,078,171; reserve for unpaid losses, 
$181,185; all other liabilities, $60,000, 
and net surplus, $877,839. The com- 
pany was organized in 1899 and en- 
tered the United States in 1910. 
Classes of insurance written include 
fire, automobile, tornado and_ wind- 
storm, sprinkler leakaze, earthquake, 
hail, lightning, riot, civil commotion 
and explosion, farm, profits, rent, war 
risk, aircraft, use and occupancy, all 
by reinsurance. Sumner Ballard is 
the United States manager. 





INDIANA LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies got off very easy during the 
session of the Indiana legislature tkat 
just closed. With the time past for 
signing of bills, it is discovered that of 
a multitude offered, very few survived 
the two houses and the governor. 








DALLAS, TeExX., March 10—State Fire Mar- 


shal J. W. DeWeese announces credits of 
three per cent have been granted sixey-five 
towns in Texas for goed fire records in 
1930. 
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Mid-Year Conference 
of the N.A.I.A. 


National Council, Authorized Un- 
der Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Is Formed 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 17.—The 
attendance at the mid-year conference 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is up to average in the 
opinion of old timers attending the 
meeting, though this is not apparent, 
because all of the hotels in the city 
are relatively small and delegates at- 
tending are necessarily scattered 
among the various hotels. Executive 
committee meetings were held Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday. The National 
Council, composed of representatives 
from each State forming a component 
part of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and authorized un- 
der an amendment to the National 
Association’s constitution adopted at 
the annual meeting last October, was 
organized Tuesday, with Percy H. 
Goodwin, president of the National 
Association, presiding at the meeting. 
Out of a total of forty-two State asso- 
ciations, thirty-eight were represented. 





States lacking representation were 
Pennsylvania, Idaho, Nevada and 
Utah. Agents from all States were 


permitted to attend the organization 
meetings, but under the rules adopted 
only the councillor from each State 
was permitted to take part in the dis- 
cussion, unless the rules should be 
unanimously suspended. This action 
limited the discussion. The organiza- 
tion meeting was executive, but it was 
announced at its adjournament Tues- 
day afternoon that the chief topics 
of discussion were agency qualification 
laws, compulsory automobile  insur- 
ance, and State funds for carrying 
various lines of property insurance. 


A committee of three, consisting of 


F. J. Lewis, Milwaukee; Frederick 
Hickman, Atlantic City, and H. J. 
Thiesler, Sacramento, was appointed 


to draft rules of proceedure for the 
National Council and to report to the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, which will be held in Septem- 
ber. The National Council succeeds the 
conference of officers of State associa- 
tion which has been held in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the National 
Association. 

A resolution was adopted by which 
those signing pledged themselves to 
support the program and practices of 
the National Association. 

The get-together dinner was held at 
the Maxwell House, Tuesday night. 
The only address was delivered by 
Prof. Gus Dyer, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
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ALBANY LEGISLATION 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 16.—At Mon- 
day’s legislative session, Senator Leon 
F. Wheatley, chairman of the Senate 
Insurance Committee, introduced seven 
departmental bills. One bill amends 
section 39 in relation to examinations 
of insurance companies and other in- 
surers by providing that the superin- 
tendent shall furnish to each company 
or insurer examined a report of the 
examination which shall be read at 
the next meeting of the directors, or 
governing body, and also for furnish- 
ing to the directors of a copy of such 
report. Four of the bills strike out 
obsolete provisions of the insurance 
law and repeal obsolete sections, in- 
cluding those which relate to stand- 
ardizing the law so that all insurance 
corporations will have perpetual ex- 
istence, and also with reference to the 
specified duration of existence of cer- 
tain insurance corporations. Two of 
the bills amend sections 141-A, 141-B 
of the insurance law and section 65 
known as the anti-rebate sections by 
striking out the words “marine or 
transportation risks or hazards” and 
inserting in their stead words to de- 
scribe the risks actually covered by 
practice. All the bills were referred 
to the Insurance Committee of the 
Senate. 


TEXAS COMMISSION BILL FAVOR- 
ABLY REPORTED 


DALLAS, TEX., March 9.—The Mc- 
Combs bill, fixxing by law, the maxi- 
mum commissions to be paid local 
agents in Texas on fire insurance busi- 
ness at 20 per cent of the normal pre- 
mium, on automobile business at 25 per 
cent and on other casualty lines 20 per 
cent, has been favorably reported by 
the committee. A similar measure has 
been reported out by the Senate with 
recommendations that it be passed. 

Insurance men declare there will be 
a hot fight on the floor of both houses 
when the bills come up for debate. 
Already factions on both sides are 
lining up for the fight. 




















versity. Dinner was followed by a 
dance. 

The formal meetings began as THE 
SPECTATOR went to press. Ten major 
subjects are scheduled for discussion, 
they are: Branch Office Operation, 
Automobile Insurance, Report from 
the National Council formed at Tues- 
day’s meeting, Reciprocity in Business, 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board, 
Workmen’s Compensation Rates and 
Commissions, Classification of Com- 
panies, Machinery for- Conference, 
Membership, Agency Office Manage- 
ment. 


Fire Insurance 
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ou would Prepare 


this Type of Advertising 


for Yourself ! 


AMDEN advertising is unselfish. It is yours .. . for 

you ...and about you. It resists the temptation to 
exploit Camden policies and Camden traditions. It 
advances the abilities of the agents who use it. 


That is important. That is the type of advertising you 
need. That is the type of advertising you would demand 
if you prepared your own. 


Here, then, is advertising with a three-fold objective: 
First, to promote your worth as a professional insurance 
adviser; second, to impress your prospects with the advan- 
tages of well-planned insurance coverage; third, to create 
new business for you. 


Use Camden advertising to increase your income through 
fire insurance sides lines—the various Inland Marine 
coverages and all automobile lines which Camden now 
provides. Let a Camden campaign be sent direct to what- 
ever list you supply. Let it prove to you that it can 
increase your business in all lines and not solely in those 
that Camden writes. Then forget the details. Camden 
attends to them. Camden does the imprinting, address- 
ing, enclosing, sealing and mailing. 


An envelope, containing samples of the complete Camden 
campaign and full information about it, awaits only your 
address. Write for it—without obligation—today! 


This Month, March, Commemorates the 
90th Anniversary of an Agency Company 
Known for its Co-operation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, N. J. 





ORGANIZED CASH CAPITAL 
1869 ae 4 $3.000.000.00 | 


/ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $127 750,177.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6.369.438.96 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$11,380, 739.01 


WY ? 
‘ X 4 s 
} f OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN } \ 
¥ — — t 




















EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
-o- 


Established 1864 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


a 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
Jehn A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. 0. Bex 299 901 Celumbia Bids. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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P. H. Goodwin Pictures 
Agency Situation 
(Concluded from page 27) 


insurance agent should have any deal- 
ings with a company, or its running 
mate, that was out of harmony with 
association principles. 

On the subject of reciprocity in busi- 
ness, Mr. Goodwin said that the mem- 
bers should apply the principle in the 
purchase of their daily necessities 
“without recourse to methods of retali- 
ation or boycott in any wise.” 

President Goodwin was outspoken in 
his condemnation of fictitious fleets, 
but tempered his remarks on the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board with the ex- 
pression, “Your officers believe that the 
I. U. B. can and should be a power for 
good.” Under its present mode of 
operation, association leaders feel, Mr. 
Goodwin declared, that the I. U. B. in 
serving as a disturbing influence, Mr. 
Goodwin was sharply critical of a por- 
tion of a speech recently made by the 
manager of the I. U. B. in which he 
said, ““Any commissioner . . realizes 
he must take a broad view as to in- 
terpretation of law, considering that 
insurance is national in scope, so that 
all parties at interest may receive fair 
and equitable treatment.” 

Mr. Goodwin said that if the I. U. B. 
“proposes to operate on such a plat- 
form, we predict its ultimate disinte- 
gration.” 

President Goodwin expressed the 
hope that some sort of machinery would 
be set up in the near future which 
will afford the means of conference 
between companies and agents. He 
cited recent failures in cooperation on 
legislative matters as a demonstration 
of the need for such machinery. 

Within the National Association of 
Insurance Agents itself, the president 
saw presage of a new era through oper- 
ation of the new components as pro- 
vided in the _ revised’ constitution 
adopted at Dallas. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to Write Policies 
(Concluded from page 27) 


20 per cent under the 
manual rates. It is chartered to write 
all forms of casualty insurance, .in- 
cluding health and accident, but for 
the time being will devote its efforts 
exclusively to automobile. Fire and 
life insurance are not contemplated, 
though rumors to this effect were cur- 
rent prior to the announcement of the 
plans. 

Many of the company executives 
were prone to assume a tolerant atti- 
tude toward the venture, voicing the 
opinion that the mail order house will 


proximately 
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News from the Southern Field 


Birmingham Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is preparing for a big day 
April 14 when officers will be elected 
and installed and the annual banquet 
held. The usual monthly midday 
luncheon will be held, to be followed 
by the banquet and dance in the eve- 
ning. The association boasts practi- 
cally a 100 per cent membership. 





U. S. F. & G.’s Blanket Bond 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
and Maryland Casualty Company, 
writers of a joint $100,000 blanket 
fidelity bond to insure the Bank of 
Ensley against “dishonest acts” of em- 
ployees, have been ordered to pay the 
face amount of the bond to the state 
superintendent of banks. The bank 
failed January, 1930, and the liquidat- 
ing agent claimed that false entries 
made caused the bank a much greater 

loss than the amount of the bonds. 





Fictitious Fleets 

Widespread satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed by agents over the ruling of 
Superintendent Greer of Alabama 
eliminating so-called fictitious automo- 
bile fleets. The Birmingham and the 
Alabama associations claimed all along 
that inclusion of privately owned cars 
without a single ownership in one 
policy was a form of rebating and dis- 
criminatory. Such a practice was al- 
lowed during the administration of 
Greer’s predecessor in office and caused 
many protests from agents. 

Superintendent Greer has put teeth 
in the ruling by announcing his inten- 
tion to suspend licenses of any com- 
pany or agent found guilty of its vio- 
lation. Agents and companies. are 
given until June 15 to cancel fictitious 
fleets pro rata or issue endorsements 
eliminating privately owned cars. 


Birmingham Fire’s Results 

The board of directors declared a 
10 per cent dividend to be paid quar- 
terly during 1931 and President H. G. 
Seibels reported on business during 
1930, its fifth year of operation, at the 
annual meeting of Birmingham Fire 
last week. In the five-year period net 
premiums received from all sources 
aggregated $1,657,666. Total losses 
incurred totaled $668,783. 





Insurance Tax Burden 
Criticism of the tendency to further 
increase the tax load of insurance 
companies was voiced by President 
H. G. Seibels of Birmingham Fire in 
his annual report last week to the 


stockholders. Taxation, he says, is 
cutting deeply into underwriting 
profits. 


“IT cannot refrain from bringing to 
your attention the matter of the heavy 
tax burden imposed upon insurance 
companies. In 1928 with the Na- 
tional Board companies, tax payments 
amounted to 3.88 per cent of the total 
net premiums written and in 1929 
were 4.65 per cent of their net pre- 
miums written. Bearing in mind that 
only three of the last 10 years showed 
an underwriting profit for these com- 
panies and that the highest was 5.8 
per cent in 1928, it must be apparent 
that at this rate of increase their an- 
nual tax payments will exceed the 
largest amount of underwriting profit 
they can hope for.” 





Frank Julian’s Announcement 
President Frank N. Julian of Bank- 
ers Fire and Marine has announced 
that in the future his company will 
commission as agents in Birmingham 
only those who are members of the 
local association. 








find the sale of insurance an entirely 
different matter from selling calico, or 
washing machines, or automobile tires. 
They pointed out that when merchan- 
dise is sold the matter is closed, but 
when insurance is sold the transaction 
is just beginning. 

On the other hand, the local agents 
were more disturbed. They expressed 
surprise at the revolutionary stand of 
Sears in view of their well known and 
muchly lauded attitude toward the 
fire insurance on the local properties 
of the company. Under the direction 
of Eliel and Loeb, prominent brokers 
of Chicago, all of this insurance is 


. written through local agents wherever 


the property is located. 
One prominent company executive 


declared that the entrance of the All- 
state would not be a serious threat to 
the insurance business because it will 
compete principally with local mutual 
companies and other cut-rate organi- 
zations. He pointed out that the busi- 
ness of stock companies in rural com- 
munities usually is handled through 
the local banks and that the farmers 
will not have much say as to where 
their automobile insurance will be 
placed. 

He expressed the opinion that the 
company would originate considerable 
new business and that in the long run 
the plan would help the insurance busi- 
ness because it will train some of the 
rural policyholders to demand stock 
company insurance. 


Fire Insurance 
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for automobile premiums 


The vigorous Service backing of a Company which co- 

operates promptly, sensibly, and to real purpose, is 
behind all “L.L.&G.” agents in working out their plans 
for developing 1931 Automobile Insurance business. 
















Skillful driving for Automobile business will speed up 
your production—and a part of this skill may consist in the 
judicious use of various sales helps: mailing enclosures, 





available for your use. 
In your drive for Automobile premiums, you will find “iiVERPOOE, 


our resources of experience, organization, and equip- 
AND 
NDON 


ment a real power back of your selling activities. 
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sales letters, window displays. We have such material ,i L, 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


HREE additional men have been 
T  sdded to the excellent Ridgewood, 
N. J., Fire Department. The appoint- 
ments are for a probationary period 
of six months, after which they will be 
permanent if the new members prove 
satisfactory. The positions pay a sal- 
ary of $2,000 a year. 
* * . 

Steadily and surely the important 
undertaking of providing an adequate 
and unified system of management and 
service for successfully carrying out 
the far-reaching ideas of the Regional 
Plan of New York and Environs is 
taking shape. Public announcement, 
by the Port of New York Authority, 
has been made for a $66,000,000 gold 
bond issue which is to cover the agreed 
cost of the Holland Tunnel and for 
the construction and operation of an 
inland freight terminal building in 
Manhattan. The bonds are, by statutes 
of the States of New York and New 
Jersey, legal investments for insur- 
ance companies, banks, loan associa- 
tions, guardians, trustees and other 
fiduciaries. Both New York and New 
Jersey have agreed that the construc- 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The International Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, of which Sumner 
Ballard is president, shows total assets 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, of $7,765,547. Its 
surplus to policyholders is $3,000,312. 
The premium reserve of the company 
is $3,828,082; reserve for unpaid 
losses, $617,153; all other liabilities, 
$320,000. The capital stock of the 
company is $1,000,000 and net surplus, 
$2,000,312. The company was organ- 
ized in March, 1900, and began busi- 
ness in July of that year. Classes of 
business written include fire, motor 
vehicle, tornado, sprinkler leakage, 
riot, civil commotion and explosion, 
lightning, farm, use and occupancy, 
hail and earthquake reinsurance. 


tion and operation of all bridges and 
tunnels authorized by the two States, 
over or under the interstate waters, 
shall be unified under the Port of New 
York Authority. The immense benefits 
of this strong amalgamation will mate- 
rially aid in the development of north- 
ern New Jersey. 
SS 2 s 

The executive committee of the 
Bergen County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents met at the Elm Chateau, 
Hackensack, on March 9. It was de- 
cided to hold the quarterly meeting of 
the association on March 26, probably 
at the rooms of the Ridgewood Coun- 
try Club. 

. © @ 

The insurance business of the Schu- 
macher Corporation of Hackensack, 
N. J., has been purchased by a newly 
organized concern named the MacNeill 
Agency with Herbert L. Keyes re- 
tained as manager. 





Windstorm Insurance 
(Concluded from page 6) 
your home office when starting your 
windstorm campaign. 

In case you did, in a forgetful mo- 
ment, sell a straight fire policy on a 
dwelling or an automobile without 
covering the client for windstorm, too, 
never, never think of renewing the 
policy without making redress. 

When areal _honest-to-goodness 
windstorm comes along, people who 
get in its way never forget it. The 
town in which the writer was born 
was visited by a tornado in the eigh- 
teen-eighties. The natives still refer 
to events as occurring before or after 
the tornado. It’s the “B.C.” and 
“A.D.” of the town’s history. 

Of course, it’s a good psychology to 
solicit windstorm insurance right after 
your community has had a taste of one 
but your policyholders will love you 
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more if you get there before the wind- 
storm. 

Most agents are always harping on 
“service” and a splendid idea it it too, 
for as time goes on, it assumes an in- 
creasingly important part in the stock 
fire insurance agent’s job. Windstorm 
insurance is a tangible embodiment of 
service. It’s a coverage the average 
policyhcolder wouldn’t think about if 
he was buying insurance over a coun- 
ter from a clerk. 

Unless you explain the windstorm 
coverage pretty thoroughly you’re 
liable to have an unpleasant time with 
your policyholder when he has a claim. 
In this connection, it is well to bear in 
mind that the windstorm policy indem- 
nifies for only such loss as is occasioned 
directly by the wind. Don’t allow your 
policyholder to go under the misappre- 
hension that it is a general weather 
cover. The windstorm policy will not 
indemnify for loss occasioned by snow, 
sleet, hail or rain unless the wind first 
tore off a door or blew a hole through 
the roof or caused some similar dam- 
age, the effect of which was to allow 
the snow, hail or rain entrance to the 
property damaged. 

Hail insurance, incidentally, may be 
written as a windstorm endorsement 
or as a separate policy. 

Don’t permit your policyholder, 
either, to think he has complete plate 
glass protection in a windstorm policy. 
The plate glass contribution clause 
may be a little difficult to explain to 
him. His glass insurance is limited to 
the proportion of the total insurance 
which the value of the glass bears to 
the total value of the building. This 
offers an additional argument for the 


assured to take high coinsurance 
limits. 
Finally, the “bridging - the - gap” 


clause remains the big selling feature 
of the windstorm policy. Any damage 
from fire caused by a windstorm, is 
not covered under a fire policy. It fol- 
lows that an insured without wind- 
storm protection is in danger. 














STUDY INSURANCE LAW! 








law book, 














Editorial comment on the leading cases. 
issue. 


in buckram covers. 


$15.00 a year. 


and 


ACCUMULATE YOUR OWN LAW LIBRARY AS YOU GO! 


Full texts of all court decisions on insurance cases of all 
kinds (fire, life and casualty—except surety and Workmen's 
Compensation) are published in 


THE INSURANCE LAW JOURNAL 


Cumulative index every six months. 


We will bind these issues for you every six months, into a substantial 
j Binding charge $2 for each volume. 
Thus you are preserving these valuable documents for future refer- 
ence and building your own law library as you go. 


THE INSURANCE LAW JOURNAL 
27 Cedar Street, New York 





Index in every 


Send for free sample copy. 
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United States ac inate 


CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Asst United States Manager 
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Broad Family Policy 
Issued by Travelers 





Wide Scope of Protection Offered 
Under 12 Points; Sports Lia- 
bility and Explosion Losses 
Included 


A new and comprehensive insurance 
contract known as the “Premier Fam- 
ily Liability and Loss Policy” has just 
been issued by the Travelers Indemnity 
Company. It will include protection in 
connection with the liability of the 
policyholder arising from the main- 
tenance of a home and loss or damage 
to the policyholder’s property, Vice- 
President James H. Coburn has an- 
nounced. The 12 points of protection 
made available by the new contract 
have been brought together for the 
convenience of householders. 

Two of the forms of protection in- 
cluded in the family contract have 
never before been written by the Trav- 
elers. The first of these includes in- 
surance against public liability and 
property damage liability arising from 
accidents occurring away from home 
while the policyholder is participating 
in any sports, games, or any personal 
activities. The second new form of 
insurance covers damage to the interior 
of a home and to its contents caused by 
accidental discharge or leakage of 
water or other substance, or explosion 
of certain apparatus. 

Under the first six points of the new 
policy provision is made for protection 
in connection with the legal liability 
f the policyholder, including both bod- 
ly injury and property damage. The 
nsurance extends to the policyholder’s 
liability resulting from accidents in 
and around the home; the liability aris- 
ng from the use of dogs or saddle or 
private driving horses; the liability re- 
sulting from accidents while the pol- 
eyholder is taking part in sports or 
iny personal activities; the personal 
iability of minor children between the 
ages of 16 and 21, and voluntary re- 
imbursement of household servants who 
are not subject to the workmen’s com- 

ensation law, on account of injuries 
ustained anywhere in course of their 
mployment. 
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CENTURY INDEMNITY CAPITAL 
INCREASE AUTHORIZED 

HARTFORD, CONN., March 16.—A 
capital increase of $50,000 and an ad- 
dition of $500,000 to the surplus was 
authorized last week by directors of 
the Century Indemnity Company, a 
subsidiary of the Aetna (fire) Insur- 
ance Company. These additions bring 
the Century’s capital to a total of $1,- 
250,000 and the net surplus to $860,- 
147. 

The Century Indemnity was organ- 
ized in 1925 and began writing busi- 
ness in August, 1926. It was origi- 
ginally capitalized at $500,000 and 
began business with a net surplus 
account of $500,000. By June, 1927, 
the capital had been increased to 
$75C,000 and in December, 1927, was 
made $1,000,000. Subsequent addi- 
tions brought the capital to $1,200,000, 
as shown in the annual statement of 
Dec. 31, 1930. 


Under the last six points of the con- 
tract property of the policyholder may 
be guarded against burglary, robbery, 
theft, larceny and personal holdup. 
There is also provided insurance 
against loss or damage of securities in 
safe deposit boxes, glass breakage, 
water and other damage _ including 
plumbing repairs, and damage from 
aircraft, automobiles and other vehicles. 

The residence burglary, robbery, 
theft and larceny insurance not only 
applies to valuable articles, household 
goods and personal effects, but in- 
cludes protection for all damage, ex- 
cept by fire, done to the policyholder’s 
property by burglars, robbers. or 
thieves. 

In addition to protection covering 
damage to mirrors and exterior and 
interior glass set in frames in per- 
manent fixtures in a residence or gar- 
age, the policy may also be made to 
include damage to plate glass furni- 
ture tops and other portable plate 
glass. 

This one complete contract does away 
with any possible confusion as to the 
dates of renewal when the various 
forms of coverage are provided in sev- 
eral policies, and omits any doubt as 
to whether or not certain forms of pro- 
tection are carried, it is reported. 


Legislatures Flooded 
by Auto Laws 





Fidelity & Casualty Legal Survey 
Shows Unusual Attention Paid 
to Motor Statutes 


Besides being the leading cause of 
accidents, the automobile is also the 
cause of more legislation than any 
other factor in modern life. This is 
indicated by a survey of bills intro- 
duced in thirty-six States during the 
current sessions, made by the legal 
department of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, of New York. 

The inquiry reveals that thus far 
some 140 new laws dealing with some 
phase of automobile operation have 
been placed on the dockets of the 
thirty-six State legislatures. 

“In Massachusetts alone,” said La- 
mar Hill, vice-president and general 
counsel of the “American Fore” group 
of insurance companies, “the record 
shows more than fifty bills, including 
one to repeal the present compulsory 
liability insurance act, which appar- 
ently is not entirely satisfactory and 
which has been the cause of a notable 
amount of legislation. 

“Notwithstanding the experience of 
Massachusetts with the compulsory 
law,” Mr. Hill continued, “similar acts 


have been introduced in ten other 
other States, including Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 


necticut, Kansas, Nebraska, New York 
and Washington. A member of Wis- 
consin’s Legislature proposes to have 
a referendum in April on the subject 
of compulsory automobile liability 
coverage. 

“In most States there is an evident 
trend toward more stringent automo- 
bile laws, as exemplified by new licens- 
ing bills and measures relating to the 
financial responsibility of drivers and 
owners as a result of the unfavorable 
accident record. 

“The toll of deaths and injuries on 
the highways has also brought about 
numerous bills providing more drastic 
punishment for reckless driving, par- 
ticularly if due to intoxicants. 

“In New York, a bill now pending 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Home Office Buildings 


To Agents If we have pleased you—and you mention it in complimentary terms to 
g your friends, the result may be a mutually profitable connection, which 


and Brokers will redound to your credit. 


Some of our best representations have been so obtained and we feel that 
your recommendation is something to be proud of. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
CASUALTY INSURANCE BONDING LINES 




















Pacific Indemnity Company 


LEE A. PHILLIPS, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1930 
LIABILITIES 


Real Estate $ 550,000.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $1,938,964.38 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,338,532.50 Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense...... 1,325,670.88 
Collateral Loans 1,029,780.00 NS =e ee eee 208,235.00 
Bonds weeeee 2,502,186.95 Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and 
Stocks 401,518.10 Other Liabilities 316,292.53 
Cash in Banks and Office 703,876.23 Contingent Securities 25,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 

overdue ) 1,002,256.30 $1,500,000.00 
Due from Reinsuring Companies........... 133,449.78 Surplus . 2,235,250.14 


Accrued Interest ... 85.689.60 tt eked 
Oe ee ree 2,123.47 SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS..... 3,735,250.14 


TOTAL. ADMITTED ASSETS..... $7,549,412.93 TOTAL LIABILITIES $7,549,412.93 





OFFICERS 
RR, 8h err ree eee EUGENE L. STOCKWELL........Vice President and Counsel 
M. R. JOHNSON..... Executive Vice President JAMES E. McINERNY..........Vice President and Secretary 
and General Manager FRANK E. WRIGHT Asst. Treasurer and Comptroller 
N : 
L 


A 
H. E. WOOD ....Vice President and Manager i, IS oc o0néc scans eucesacuanend Assistant Secretary 
Fidelity & Surety Department C. ROLLINS... ; meee .... Assistant Treasurer 


PRESTON HOTCHKIS ..Vice President and Treasurer 


SWETT & CRAWFORD 


LOS ANGELES Underwriting Managers SAN FRANCISCO 
621 South Hope Street 150 Sansome Street 
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Leslie Hall, Prominent Nat’l 
Bureau Man, Dies 


Untimely Death of Secretary- 
Treasurer Closes a Valuable 
Insurance Career 
The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters lost a valua- 
ble and respected staff member in the 
death of Leslie L. Hall on March 7. 
Although he had been ill of pneu- 
monia for the past month, his death 
came as an unexpected shock to the 
-casualty insurance field, where for 
many years he had been looked upon 
as a most prominent member. At the 
time of his demise, Mr. Hall was sec- 

retary-treasurer of the Bureau. 

Mr. Hall’s first contact with com- 
pensation insurance was made when 
he entered the employ of The Travelers 
as an inspector. He later joined the 
Bureau in the same capacity, and was 
subsequently advanced to the manager- 
ship of both the Cleveland and St. 
Louis offices. In 1919 and 1920 he 
worked for the Aetna Life and affili- 
ated companies, but returned to the 
Bureau late in 1920 in the capacity of 
superintendent of the inspection and 
engineering departments. This position 
placed him not only in charge of 
branch bureaus, but gave him jurisdic- 
tion over safety work in the Bureau’s 
New York headquarters. 

Now he was approaching the height 
of his career, and his excellent abili- 
ties won him a promotion to assistant 
secretary, and introduced him to the 
financial affairs of the Bureau. 

In 1923 he entered the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance as 
secretary in charge of rating. Here 
his work carried him to all parts of 
the country where he met public offi- 
cials and explained the difficult angles 
of compensation rate schedules. His 
gift for clarity of expression in these 
intricate phases of the business and his 
friendly personality won him the re- 
spect and friendship of men through- 
out the country. 

Two years ago he rejoined the Bu- 
reau as secretary-treasurer and as sec- 
retary of the acquisition cost confer- 
ences for casualty, fidelity and surety. 
His services in this field are well known 
to the business, and his untimely death 
is realized only as a distinct loss by 
close associates in the National 
Bureau. 


his 


STANDARD SURETY APPOINTS 

The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York have an- 
nounced the following agency appoint- 
ments: James H. Given, Providence, 
R. I.; Voorhees and Harlan, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and James S. Webb of Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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Auto Laws Flood 
Legislatures 
(Concluded from page 35) 
makes it a felony to operate a motor 
vehicle while intoxicated, or to leave 
the scene of an accident without stop- 
ping to render assistance. Another 
New York bill provides that when a 
reckless driver is not punished to the 
extent of having his license suspended, 
the court may order him to place on 
his car a red sign reading: Reckless 

Driver. 

“If a bill introduced in Ohio becomes 
a law, a person convicted in that State 
of killing another with an automobile, 
due to driving while under the influence 
of alcohol, may be fined $1,500, given 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 
- PROMOTIONS 


BALTIMORE, March 14.—The follow- 
ing promotions in the home office staff 
were announced this week by F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company: 

A. D. Cockey from assistant man- 
ager of the contract department to 
manager; F. J. Clunet, from assistant 
manager of the fidelity department to 
manager, and C. J. Cullom from super- 
intendent of western department to as- 
sistant manager of contract department. 








from one to rane years in the peniten- 
tiary and have his license to drive 
withheld for two years after his re- 
lease from prison. 





To-pay 


MORE THAN EVER 


your client must protect his income. 
‘Tomorrow's dollar is usually spent 
before it arrives, and loss of earning 
power—whether for a week or for- 
ever—threatens economic death. 


Modern living is swift and dan- 
gerous, and in the space of one 
generation the possibility of death 
or disability from an accident has 
increased one hundred fold. 


An Eagle Accident policy is a 
particularly attractive contract for 
agents as it is sold either with or 
without accidental death insurance. 
The omission of the death benefit 
feature makes possible a material 
saving in premium. 


a 
EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
ama eee 
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Our service 








} extends beyond the prompt handling | 
| 


| of applications and speedy settle- 


' ment of claims. 
i 


| We have a corps of specialists in all 
lines of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
| and Burglary, Forgery, Plate Glass, 
' Automobile and other General Li- 
_ability Insurance lines, located at 
'44 convenient branches in the 
| United States, Canada and Mexico 
| to assist Agents and Brokers in de- 
| veloping a larger volume of pre- 
| miums and rendering the utmost ser- 
| vice to their clients. 
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AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


American Surety Company 
of New York 
Home Office: 
100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 





New York Casualty Company 
Home Office: 
80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Surety Company 
Home Office: 
1602 Canada Permanent Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 


Cia. Mexicana de Garantias, S. A. 
Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
City of Mexico 
Mexico 


Cw 


Let us demonstrate the value of 
our service 


|@ 
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EXCESS 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


CASUALTY & SURETY 


EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 


| 
| 
REINSURANCE 








“We want 2,000 copies.. 


u.lT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


byreading it! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD 
; Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one a Bend ' 


| Cluff’s new book to 


RUSH COUPON——— 2.220" ety orice 
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Errors in Promulgating 
Casualty Rates 
(Concluded from page 13) 


requirements of the law and the recog- 
nized principles of sound business pro- 
cedure, since it is always these com- 
panies who are generally the chief 
offenders in every other phase of the 
insurance business in which they are 
engaged. 

All of the above causes us to con- 
sider the primary movement required 
in the elimination of all these evils, 
together with many others of less im- 
portance, and the remedy that we sug- 
gest, we begin with, is that the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New 
York refuses to approve or permit any 
company engaged in the casualty in- 
surance business in the State of New 
York to promulgate a _ differential, 
or a deviation from a casualty insur- 
ance rate, that is not based upon the 
combined experience of all companies 
engaged in the casualty business in the 
State of New York. 


Writing Specific Risks 


There is no objection to any com- 
pany licensed to do business in the 
State of New York underwriting only 
the most selective and highly profitable 
risks that may be included in the scope 
of any specific class of insurance. We 
will agree with them that such elec- 
tion is their constitutional right and 
privilege, but we will insist that they 
must write these risks at the rates 
approved and promulgated for the en- 
tire class of insurance in question, 
based upon the experience of all com- 
panies licensed to do business in the 
State of New York for that particular 
class, as a whole, and including all 
risks, whether they be good, bad or 
mediocre. 

The opponents to this theory may 
advance the argument that this pro- 
cedure forces the good risks, in any 
particular class of insurance, to bear 
the burden of the conduct of the bad 
ones in the same class. This argument 
might sound logical, but it is certainly 
not insurance, since the business of in- 
surance presupposes this exact condi- 
tion, and any economically sound or 
intelligent reduction of the rate for 
the so-called good risk (also remember- 
ing that the good risk of today may 
be the bad risk of tomorrow) can only 
be permanently made by increasing the 
rate for the bad risk to such an extent 
that he, eventually, either readjusts his 
business conduct, from an insurance 
viewpoint or through the impossibility 

* procuring coverage from any sensi- 
ble and well managed company, he 
ases to be any problem whatsoever. 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
IMPROVES 


A turn for the better has been made 
by residential building, according to 
February figures released by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This first reversal 
since 1928 is found in a total of 
$77,917,800 in residential contracts 
awarded during the month in the 37 
states east of the Rockies. 

A nearly equal division is made by 
the three major construction totals 
this month, a grand total of $235,405,- 
100 including the $77,917,800 already 
mentioned as residential; $78,844,500 
for non-residential, and $78,642,8C0 for 
public works and utilities. 


39 


Dwellings erected individually and 
apartments are the larger elements in 
the housing groups with housing de- 
velopments also occupying an impor- 
tant position. New York City ac- 
counted principally for the gain in new 
apartment building during the month. 

For the two months of the current 
year residential building was off only 
$9,000,000 as compared with the same 
period of 1930. This was a loss of 
about 6 per cent and compares with a 
loss of almost 50 per cent for the cor- 
responding two months of 1930 in con- 
trast with 1929, indicating that the 
deflation in this type of building has 
been largely completed. 




























































A complete line 


Why not offer a complete line of com- 
mercial, industrial and group accident 
and health policies to your clients? 


Such a line enables you as a National 
Casualty representative to forge con- 
tinually ahead. This line means satisfac- 
tory compensation to you and the con- 
tinued good-will of your clients. 


The liberal policies of the National Cas- 
ualty are well known. They are so sim- 
ple that the minimum study acquaints 
you with all the distinctive features. Yet 
they are so complete they care for all 
losses. Such policies are an indispen- 
sable part of your kit. 


You can establish a connection on a 
profitable basis by writing the Agency 
Department. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
W. G. Curtis, President 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Why Thousands Use 
“THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF” 





MYYISSUED!!! 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


REVISED AND IMPROVED, THE 1931 EDITION IS AGAIN THE FIRST 
OF ITS KIND IN THE FIELD 


For a full week, the Life Agents Brief for 1931 
has been going forward to Life Underwriters who are 


anxious to receive the best in the field. This book, 





—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


—Because 


It presents premium rates both on the participat- 
ing and non-participating basis from ages 15 to 
65 inclusive and admits an instant comparison of 
rates with any other company without turning 
over a number of pages. 


It presents surrender values on the several leading 
forms of policies from ages 15 to 65 inclusive so 
that when it is desired with the tables of net cost 
of insurance at any age to show them in con- 
jvenction, the data is instantly at hand for any 
company listed. 


It presents the annual dividend scales payable in 
1931 on the several leading and special policies 
of companies at every age from ages 10 to 70 
inclusive on the ordinary life plan or endowment 
at age 85 and from ages 25 to 65 inclusive on the 
20 pay and 20 year endowment plans. In addition, 
data is also presented in such a way that it af- 
fords instant illustrations at any given age over 
a 20 year period. The information offered includes 
the total premiums, dividends received, net cost, 
cash value and average net cost over a 20 year 
period. 


It presents dividend histories or net cost for 5 
and 10 year periods on issues of 1921 at ages 
25, 35, 45 and 55. 


It further presents 20 year actual histories on 
issues of 1916 and 1911 im a concise and clear 
manner and enables the user to obtain precise 
information as to the ultimate cost of insurance. 
No other work goes into such complete detail in 
this respect. 


It presents a schedule showing the number of 
years in which a policy will be paid up if left to 
accumulate with interest as (a) paid up life in- 
surance policy, or, (b) mature as endowment and 
(c) Rate of interest paid. 


It presents industrial and infantile industrial pol- 
icies on the Whole Life, 20 Year Endowment and 
and Special 25 cents policies. 


It presents dividends paid im 1931 on fully paid 
life policies. 


It presents group insurance. 


It presents LEADING FEATURE POLICIES data 
such as the Family Income Policy, Modified Life 
Policies, Retirement and Annuity Policies, Or- 
dinary Life Preferred Risk Policies and a number 
os + leading policies by most of the companies 
isted. 


It presents standard disability provisions and the rates charged 
adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


—AND FINALLY BECAUSE It presents such other useful information as financial 
statements of the companies shown, age limit, application, double in- 
demnity, grace, incontestability, loans, military service, nonforfeiture 
provisions, payment of claims, reinstatement, residence, travel, suicide 
THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF IS THE LEADING PUB- 
LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS AND 


women. 


an 
LICATION FOR 


ALL 
PROVES IT THE “BEST BY TEST.” 


for years the most complete and satisfactory of any 
vest-pocket book, brings with it greater improvements 


in 1931. 


Necessary Information for a Well 
Informed Underwriter 


A Life Insurance Agent proves his ability to the 
applicant and satisfies him of his knowledge when he 
can answer questions with regard to rates, cost, divi- 
This is precisely what this 


dend illustrations, etc. 
publication does. 
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The Best Book in 


the Field 


Special Company 


Club Rates to All Agents 





LOS ANGELES 








Place Your 
Order NOW 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, 


Publishers 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





NEW ORLEANS 


243 West 39th St., 


Inc. 


My company is 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


New York 


Please send me immediately, on approval, 
AGENTS BRIEF, 1931 edition, and bill me at my company club rate. I 
may return the books, without obligation, if not satisfied. 
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AGENTS AID IN DEFEATING N. C. 
STATE FUND 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 16.—After 
one of the fiercest legislative fights in 
years, the senate of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly killed the bill 
providing for the State to begin writ- 
ing workman’s compensation insur- 
ance. Only through organized oppo- 
sition by representatives sent to Ra- 
leigh from insurance exchanges in 
cities throughout the State were the 
insurance men able to defeat this meas- 
ure which as late as March 9 appeared 
certain to become a law. 

When representatives from the Char- 
lotte Insurance Exchange went to 
Raleigh and joined the forces brought 
there by W. C. Markham of Durham, 
secretary and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, opponents of the bill needed 
seven or eight votes in the Senate to 
beat the bill. Members of the Charlotte 
committee said they called personally 
on a dozen senators, explaining just 
what the bill would do, what it would 
mean to the insurance business and 
what it would mean to the State. 
Several of those who had previously 
promised to support the bill, opposed 
it. 





SPEAKERS AT WASHINGTON CON- 
VENTION OF H. & A. U. C. 

At the opening session of the con- 
vention of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference at Washing- 
ton, May 21, the address of welcome 
will be made by Superintendent of In- 
surance T. M. Baldwin, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—a man who is 
friendly to the business of accident and 
health insurance and always willing to 
say good things about the companies do- 
ing business in the District. There will 
also be a talk by T. F. Cunneen, man- 
ager of the Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, a writer and speaker of national 
reputation, will also speak. It is pos- 
sible that there will be an address by 
Julius Klein of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life and also presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
will speak on the opening day, which 
is the closing day of the Medical Sec- 
tion meeting of the American Life 
Convention. Those who attended the 
Gloucester Convention in 1926 will re- 
call the splendid address by Stewart 
M. La Mont, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who will also speak at Washing- 
ton. Advice and suggestions for Round 
Table discussions are requested. 
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TENNESSEE COMPANY 
INCORPORATES 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 16.—De- 
tails of the operation of the new Ten- 
nessee Life, Accident and Health In- 
surance Company are under considera- 
tion, according to announcements made 
here last week. It is expected that 
the company will be ready to under- 
take active business by June 15. 

It will operate, at the present time, 
only in Tennessee with headquarters 
in Franklin, and an initial capital 
stock of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$50,000 has been set up for that pur- 


pose. 
The following incorporators§ are 
prominent in business and profes- 


sional circles of the state: Wallace J. 
Smith, Thomas P. Henderson of Frank- 
lin, Collier Goodlett and Judge Callis 
Tate of Clarksville, O. Procter Pile of 
Cowan, John W. Hildrop, Thomas L. 
Cummings, A. H. Roberts, Wynne F. 
Clouse, Judge Joseph Higgins, Gen. 
A. V. McLane and H. C. Cunningham 
of Nashville. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY COMPANY 

The annual statement of the Pacific 
Indemnity Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
shows total admitted assets, as of Dec. 
31, 1930, of $7,549,412. In detail these 
are as follows: Real estate, $550,000; 
mortgage loans on real estate, $1,338,- 
532; collateral loans, $1,029,780; bonds, 
$2,302,186; stocks, $401,518; cash in 
banks and office, $703,876; premiums in 
course of collection (not overdue), 
$1,002,256; due from reinsuring com- 
panies, $133,449; accrued interest, 
$85,689; other admitted assets, $2,123. 
The capital of the company is $1,500,- 
000, the surplus, $2,235,250, making the 
surplus to policyholders, $3,735,250. 
Lee A. Phillips is president of the 
Pacific Indemnity and M. R. Johnson 
is executive vice-president and man- 
ager. 
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IRVIN FABER APPOINTED 


Irvin C. Faber: has been appointed 
field supervisor for the Constitution 
Indemnity Company. He will have 
complete charge of the casualty busi- 
ness: of the states now reporting to 
the Chicago office of the Fire Associa- 
tion Group. 

Mr. Faber has been associated with 
the western department of the Fire 
Association companies for many years, 
and has acted as special agent for Min- 
nesota and state agent for Illinois. 








OF 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY TO 
PRODUCTION? 


WHAT IS THE RELATION 


In 1926 and 1927 conference stock 
casualty companies invited the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council to make a 
study of the relation of safety to pro- 
duction at the companies’ expense. 
Usable data representing 122,028 com- 
pany years and a fifty-four billion man- 
hour exposure was obtained from 
13,898 companies employing 2,464,413 
persons. 

The completed report, the first of its 
kind, states in part: 

“The result leads unmistakably, how- 

ever, to the implication that there 

exists a high degree of correlation be- 
tween industrial safety and industrial 
productivity and that the combination 

of low accident rates and high produc- 

tion rates is possible of attainment m4 

an industrial group. The plants whic 

appear to have made the greatest 

progress in accident prevention have 
also made the greatest progress in 
productivity.” 


This is an indication of the important 
work performed cooperatively by con- 
ference stock casualty insurance com- 
panies to improve industrial safety 
conditions and to demonstrate the bet- 
ter economic corditions resulting from 
safe practices. 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Insurance Since 1895 
Brokerage Lines Solicited 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulati Cc 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit ont Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries. 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
ccna dicrnanaa. tinentmaetiaatontes a Reteinirmcate: Beene 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Inspections 
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T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 





























Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Ine. 

L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
INSPECTIONS CREDIT 
Lite MISCELLANEOUS 
Cem pensation REPORTS 
General Liability 
Elevator INVESTIGATIONS 
Burglary 
Plate Glass of 
Pay Rell CLAIMS 


and 
ADJUSTMENTS 





Offices and Agents in Cities and Small Towm 
in Every State. We Can Save You Money 














Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract. New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY TWO 
PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS 
DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


Contains everything you must know to make a profit. 


The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 
and their book is 


COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 
Price $6.50 per copy 
Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 














J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consult Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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